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THE HEART OF THOMISM?! 


Cor Thomae Cor Christi 


MPHE zeal of new converts sometimes takes bizarre forms. The neophytes 
|} 4 of Thomism are no exception. Those whose lifelong habit of mind has 
focted them in the living tradition of the fullest and most robust Thomism 
'_Thomism of the strict observance, as someone has called it—sometimes 

“gegard the vagaries of their newer brethren with feelings which range from 
itolerant amusement to explosive opposition. But one need not be a Thomist 
lof the strict observance in order to detect occasionally in the neophytes some 
xaggeration or misplacement of emphasis, some narrowness of viewpoint, 
ome distortion of perspective, which mars the harmony of the true picture 

-s theof Thomism and leaves in its stead one which is mutilated or, in extreme 

i thitases, completely false. 

mst(, In this way it is possible that some who were formerly cold to the 

lowdblandishments of Philosophy may now, in the first fervour of their conver- 

tion Bion to Thomism, rush too far in the opposite direction. Considering 

P 0 Sxclusively the philosophical aspect of St. Tnhomas’s teaching, and discerning 

*Y fs close connection with the philosophy of Aristotle, they may come to 
Megard the Saint merely as Aristotle redivivus. Where they began with the 
ty “Back to Thomas!’’, they may end by crying ‘‘Back to Aristotle!” 
Such people would seem to regard St. Thomas as a kind of intelligent 
eceiving-set, tuned perfectly to the thought of Aristotle, but fitted in 
ddition with Christian stops; and thus able to repeat for a believing genera- 
ion the teaching of the Stagyrite, adding to it nothing of his own but force, 
nd clarity, and a kind of Christian tone. They would scem almost prepared 
regard St. Thomas as more an Aristotelian than a follower of Christ; 
stas St. Jerome in his dream saw himself, for his devotion to the classics, 
enounced as being a Ciceronian and not a Christian. ‘‘l was asked to 
jstate my condition, and replied that I was a Christian. But He who pre- 
ided said: ‘Thou liest; thou art a Ciceronian, not a Christian. For where 
thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also’”’ (St. Jerome, Ep. 22). This 
uotation, ‘‘Where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also’’, seals, per- 
Maps, the Ciceronian guilt of St. Jerome in his youth. But it absolves St. 
1 This article contains the substance of papers read at University College, Galway, 
17 March, 1940, and to the Aquinas Study Circle, Dublin, 14 October, 1940. It is hoped 


at this circumstance will sufficiently excuse the rather informal treatment, and perhaps 
—~ 00 personal presentation, of the subject. 
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Thomas from the charge of being a mere Aristotelian. St. Thomas kn! dedic 
no other treasure than Christ; and so his heart never beat but in unison yi sprin; 
Christ’s. Chrysostom could say of St. Paul, ‘“The heart of Paul was i from 
heart of Christ, and the tongue of Paul was the tongue of Christ”? (In ment 
ad Rom., Hom. 32). Of St. Thomas, too, it must be said: the heart of Thom whicl 


was the heart of Christ, and the teaching of Thomas was the teaching | naug! 
Christ. 





perso 
; ‘ ‘ ‘ : And. 
& him 

Glance for a moment at what one may call the popular picture of \ pagat 
Thomas—the popular picture of him, as opposed to that figment of z 
Aristctelian thinking machine which would represent him for those phild 
sophical dilettanti of whom we have been speaking. To the ordim 
Catholic, who has no direct concern with Philosophy, but who has heard? 

St. Thomas and knows that he is a great Christian teacher, the Saint com, 

home chiefly in two ways. First, in popular devotion. For him, St. Thom 

is the author of the prayer and hymns of the Benediction service—the of 4 
prayer and hymns known familiarly in Latin to hundreds of thousands eis 0 
unlettered Catholics: the prayer Dens qui nobis sub Sacramento, and the hym{ ™y 
O Salutaris and Tantum ergo. And secondly, St. Thomas comes home: 5)Sé 
the popular mind in the few characteristic stories about his life which a the | 
known to most Catholics who know anything of him at all beyond his me} note 
name. judg 

For example: (1) the story, that when he was a child his little sister w: that, 
killed at his side by lightning, and that in consequence he was afraid ¢ 4ow 
thunderstorms throughout his life, often retiring into a church, sometim 8°" 
even leaning his head against the Tabernacle, when a storm came on. (404 
The story that he frequently declared that he learned more at the foot ¢ vhad 
the Crucifix than from books. ‘‘He prayed with tears,” says his companiog " 4 
Friar Reginald, ‘‘to obtain from God the understanding of His mysterid 
and abundant enlightenment was granted to his mind.”’ (3) The story th 
towards the end of his life, when he was working on that part of the Samm 
Theologica which deals with Christ’s Passion and Resurrection, a sacristq ™ 
saw him one night in the deserted church, kneeling before the altar. A: of 
a voice came from the Crucifix saying, ‘“Thou has written well of the 
Thomas; what reward wouldst thou have?’ And the Saint replied, ‘‘Nos 
Lord, but Thyself.” 

These, and others like them, are the facts which go to make up t 
popular picture of St. Thomas. Note the characteristics common to the 
all: childlike devotion to Christ on the Cross, and childlike devetion' 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. And for St. Thomas, these two devotio: 
were one. He has explained—none better—that it is above all in the Bless 
Sacrament that the memory and the fruits of the Passion of Christ # 
brought home to our souls. In brief, according to the popular pictus 
the dominant note of his life was personal, perpetual, ever-intensifyit 
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aS hy dedication of himself to the Person of Jesus Christ his Saviour. From this 
ON Wii springs his instinctive recourse to Christ on the Cross and in the Tabernacle; 
was t} from this spring those unsurpassable hymns to Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 
(InE\ ment; from this springs that forgetfulness of self, that absorption in Christ 
Thom) which, when Omnipotence offers to reward his work, asks for Christ and 
“hing naught besides. Thus the popular p:cture shows him to us as a saint whose 

personal life had no other centre than Christ the Incarnate Son of God. 
And surely it is this picture that is the true one, and not that which portrays 
b him as the devotee and exponent of the cold and supercilious thinker of 
e of. pagan Greece. 
it of 
© phild 
rd ul 
heard, 
+t com The Mind of Hellas and the Mind of Christ 
Thon 
the opf | At this point it may occur to the reader that the subject under discussion 
sands de is not the heart of S#. Thomas, but the heart of Thomism. ‘The popular picture 
e hym! may be the true picture of ‘he Saint. But is this the same thing as bis doctrinal 
rome) system? Is it not well known that St. Thomas, consciously striving after 
hich x the perfection of objective truth, has deliberately suppressed any personal 
his met note or reference in his writings, lest it should upset the balance of his 
judgment or colour his presentation of the truth? Is it not therefore possible 
ster wi that, whilst personally living the life of a Christian saint, yet, when he sat 
fraid ¢ down to put his system on paper, he became a kind of impersonal intelli- 
metimd gence, thinking along the lines of his admired philosophical master Aristotle; 
on. (}.and that he embodied as the characteristic element of Thomism, not what he 
foot d had learned for his personal life at the foot of the Crucifix, but the hard core 
| of rational truth which cold reason showed him to be the sound and durable 
wntribution of the Greek mind to the solution of the problems of mankind? 
No. Such a cleavage is not possible. {t would be a monstrous incon- 
sistency for any Christian saint, and still more for St. Thomas—one of the 
most consistent minds and characters known to history—to have the mind 
of Christ as his personal guide to /iring, and at the same time to adopt as 
the core of his /eaching the mind of pagan Greece—that mind which is the 
antithesis of the mind of Christ. 
This contrast, between the humanistic mind of Greece and the religious 
mind of Christianity, is one which our theme demands that we emphasize 
and explain. It is a contrast which has been well brought out anew by 
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otion 4 ‘cent writers.! But it is already insisted on in New Testament times by 
evotiog St. Paul himself. And it is as it is met with in St. Paul that we shall consider 
> Blessti oe 





1E.g., T. S. Gregory, The Unfinished Universe, London, 1935; Rosalind Murray, The 
Good Pagan’s Failure, London, 1939. An earlier work than Gregory’s, with a thesis which 
is similar but worked out on a far vaster and more detailed historical canvas, is that of 
A.M. Weiss, O.P., Apologie des Christentums. The psychological aspects of the contrast are 
studied by Newman in the Oxford Sermons. 
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it, afterwards going on to note its significance as applied to St. Thomas aif the w 
Thomism. Greek 

The Greek mind, to describe it by a Greek word, is anthropoceniric. | seque 
places itself, man, at the centre of its world. And it considers the univerh jhe mi 
of being only in so far as it arises from man, or is subordinate to man, a} those 
has significance for man. It shuts out everything which cannot be examine} and t 
or neatly accounted for on the basis of its own self-sufficiency; and the} tually 
narrows its aims and interests to the rationalized, limited world it has thy ; 
fashioned for itself. Such a mind is constitutionally unwilling to open axl to sal 
and receive a religion revealed by God. To do this demands what St. Pai, trast 
calls faith—the childlike submission of the intellect to the leading of a pe} Itsan 
sonal God who is its supreme Master, and the consequent childlike sub} mind 
mission of the whole person to all God’s plans for its good. Such a faithi} itself 
the negation of the anthropocentric mind of Greece. It demands that th) puts 
mind come down from its throne at the centre of a universe of its ow} truth 
selection, and submit itself to something, to Someone, whom it cannc} seen 
control nor even comprehend. all t 

In many individuals, indeed, the Greek mind did come down from it} ‘theo 
throne, and that at the very first contact of Christianity. Reading betwee Chri 
the lines of the New Testament and of the Apostolic Fathers, we can sé} relig 
that Dionysius the Areopagite was typical of a number of cultivated Greek 
who recognized in the Gospel the concrete embodiment of the religiou 
ideals towards which for years they had been groping in the dark (Ani 
xvii, 34). But such men were exceptions. The mind that gives tone ant 
colour to the characteristic products of Hellenic genius, the mind whos 
self-expression forms the fabric of the greatest works of Greek Philosoph 
and Letters, is the Greek mind as described above. 

Recall St. Paul’s barren effort to meet that mind on its own grouni| 
when he spoke in the Areopagus to the philosophical amateurs of Athens} the 
“‘Some mocked, and others said’’, more politely incredulous, ‘‘ ‘We wi the 
hear you about this another time.’ So Paul went out from among then'f whi 
(Acts, xvii, 32, 33). But the experience taught him a lesson of immens{’ sub 
significance. He resolved to change his whole method of approach to th 
Greek mind. Instead of trying to meet it on its own ground, he woul! ¢€p 
boldly put before it the teaching of Christ, and demand faith in Him as th, oft 
price of salvation. This is precisely what he did immediately afterward} Go 
when he moved on from Athens to Corinth. ‘‘When I came to you,” ti} thi 
afterwards wrote to the Corinthians, “‘I came not in loftiness of speech or ap Go 
wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God. For I judged sj} — 
myself to know anything among you but Jesus Christ—and Him crucifie 
And what I said and what I preached was not in the persuasive words — 
human wisdom, but in showing of the Spirit and in power, that your fait 4 


an 
might not stand on the wisdom of men but on the power of God”? (I Cot.) _ last 


ii, 1 ff.). * 


: , der 
Note the contrast. Human wisdom on the one hand, faith on the other, 
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the wisdom of men on the one hand, the power of God on the other; the 
Greek mind on the one hand, the religious mind on the other. In the 
sequel, Paul stresses the contrast still more, and ends by describing faith as 
the mind of Christ. ‘“The natural man,”’ suchas he had met at Athens, “‘rejects 
those things that are of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him, 
and he cannot understand them; because they are to be appreciated spiri- 
tually... . But we have the mind of Christ’’ (Ib/d., 14, 16). 

This mind of Christ, this Faith which Paul demanded as the first step 
to salvation, is precisely that which characterizes the religious mind in con- 
trast with the Greek. The Greek mind, we have said, is anthropocentric. 
Its antithesis, the religious mind, is theocentric. Instead of man, the religious 
mind places a personal God at the centre of all things. And it subordinates 
itself and all things to that God.1_ This acknowledgment of a personal God 
puts it in an attitude of receptivity, even of expectancy, towards religious 
truth revealed by that God. And submission to revealed truth is eventually 
seen by it to involve belief in the Incarnation of the Son of God, and in 
all that follows trom it. The religious mind, therefore, besides being 
theocentric, is, since the Incarnation, Christocentric as well. God and 
Christ must of necessity be at the centre of any system of thought that the 
teligicus mind forms for itself. 

us 


III 
The Mind of the SuMMA THEOLOGICA 
Which type of mind does St. Thomas’s system of thought reflect? In 
the light of what has been said, it seems superfluous to insist that it is not 


the humanistic but the religious; not the Hellenic but the Christian; not one 
which proudly follows where Aristotle proudly led, but one which humbly 


‘ submits itself to God and Christ. 


A glance at the plan of the Summa Theologica—the most characteristic 
expression of St. Thomas’s genius, and the fullest exposition of his system 
of thought and plan of action—shows that revealed truth is its basis and that 
God is its centre and summit. ‘‘God,”’ he says, ‘‘is the subject-matter of 
this science. . . . All things are dealt with in it from the point of view of 
God: some of them because they ave God, the rest because they are related 





1 We thus use the word re/igious in a broad, yet not a loose, sense. Besides what belongs 
to the virtue of Religion in its strict theological sense, it here includes other elements as 
well. ‘“T'o speak loosely, as moderns do, religion is an elastic term which comprises all 
a man’s intellectual, volitional, and emotional acts of homage, with emphasis upon the 
last element. In this sense it includes faith also. But, speaking accurately, religion is in 
the will, a virtue connected with justice, and its whole purpose is to give external evi- 
dence of man’s conviction (based upon his reason) of his subjection to a superior being” 
(T. A. Murphy, O.P., in The Thomist, iii (1941), p. 171). 
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to God as their source and end” (Ia, Q. i, art. 7). Nor is it to be imaging) 
that God is the centre of the Summa’s First Part only, in which the Suir 
deals directly with God, His nature, His attributes, His Persons, and kj 
relation to the created world. God is the centre of the Second and Thi) 
Parts as well. In fact it is as one studies these Parts that the conviction groy, To 
on one that the Sa#mma is not only theocentric but Christocentric as well, | point 
In the Second Part, where the Saint spreads out as under a microscopy Aristo 
the whole organism of the soul considered as the principle of human actio,, Thom 
especially in the supernatural order, he assigns key positions to these thre far as 
virtues: Faith, Humility, and the Love of God. Not one of these has an effort 
counterpart in the Greek mind. They are the contradictories of what yw will 1 
have seen to be its constitutive elements. All three, on the other hand-| ws it 
Faith, Humility, and the Love of Friendship for God—are the outstandin) distan 
marks of the Christian mind as portrayed by Christ, by Paul, and by th} and tl 
whole New Testament. | has th 
As a meagre illustration of the point, take the passage, laconic ‘kK 








profound, in which St. Thomas compares Humility and Faith. ‘‘(Thp “” 
foundation, or) the first step in the acquisition of virtue may be understooi} synth 
in two ways. First, by way of removing obstacles; and thus Humility hold} Truth 
the first place, inasmuch as it expels pride, which God resists, and makef withc 
man open fo receive the influx of divine grace. . . . In this sense, Humility if suffic 
said to be the foundation of the spiritual edifice. Secondly, a thing is first among at its 
virtues directly, because it is the first step towards God. Now the first steph grace 
towards God is by Faith. In this sense Fasth is the foundation, in a mort perfe 
excellent way than Humility” (2a 2ae, Q. 161, art. 5, ad 2). As to Charity of th: 
—the Love of Friendship for God, and the Love of our neighbour for God’ life. 
sake—we need say no more than that, like St. Paul, St. Thomas calls it the} mind 
greatest and most excellent of all the virtues, and explains in detail how and} univ 
why this is so. ann 
Finally, in the Third and last Part of the Summa it is again largely Sup diut 
Paul’s teaching that he echoes and expands. This is the Part in which hef the 1 
deals with the Incarnation of the Son of God, His human life, His redemptive} heal 
death, and the whole economy of salvation that follows from these: the} soni 
Church, the Sacraments, and all the rest. By anyone who is at all familiar} the - 
with the writings of St. Paul, this section of the Summa is quickly recognized} to c 
to be in great part a profound and systematic exposition of Pauline theology.} be th 
The more one consults the Samma of St. Thomas, the more depth, and 
clarity, and unity, does one find in the teaching of St. Paul. And the better 
one comes to know the theology of St. Paul, the more does one see it} not 
reflected in the Summa of St. Thomas. And the theology of St. Paul is} how 
nothing if it is not Christocentric. prec 
Thus St. Thomas’s life and St. Thomas’s teaching are found to be all of} con 
a piece. God and Christ were the centre of his personal life. God and 
Christ are the centre of his teaching. 
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agin IV 
€ Saip 
nd Hi “*Philosophia Perennis’’—or Eternal Wisdom? 
This} 


‘grow! To guard against a possible misunderstanding, it may be well at this 
well, | point to insist that no one has a greater admiration for the achievement of 
oscop' Aristotle, and of the whole Greek mind, on the philosophical plane, than 
action, Thomists have. Not merely do they recognize that that achievement, as 
e thre! far as it goes, is a true and noble one; but most of them insist that as an 
as any effort to grasp and synthesize the meaning of Reality, the Greek achievement 
hat w| will never be surpassed by the natural powers of human genius. As far 
rand~| as it goes. But it does not go very far. Not far by comparison with the 
andin| distance that separates the finite from the Infinite. Only by Jesus Christ, 
by th! and the Revelation which led up to Him and which comes to us from Him, 
| has the totality of mankind, or the totality of any single human being, been 
lic ye} brought into quickening contact with the living God. 
“(Th ‘“Thomism,”’ it has been well said, “‘is not a philosophical system but a 
rstood) synthesis of Truth.”’? And in the Thomistic synthesis of Truth, it is revealed 
y hold} Truth that holds the primacy and colours all the rest. There is no salvation 
make, without Christ. And since the coming of Christ there can be no consistent, 
vility it sufficient, and efficacious scheme of, things and plan of conduct which has not 
amongp at its centre, as Thomism has, our Lord Jesus Christ, His teaching, and His 
st step grace. ‘The rationalist and humanist mind of Greece, even at the peak of 
. morf perfection which it reached in Aristotle, cannot of itself, in the present order 
harity,} of things, effectively solve a single major problem of man’s destiny or moral 
God's life. Systems and solutions, ancient or modern, founded on the Greek 
it the} mind, and explicitly or implicitly denying the essential primacy, and the 
yw and} universal significance, and the eternal efficacy of Christ’s work and teaching, 
annot bring life to languishing mankind. They may have in their veins the 
ely Sug diluted ichor of the mythical gods of Greece; they are not the channels of 
ich hef the red blood of Christianity by which alone we have been redeemed and 
nptivef healed. As St. Ambrose says, in words which Newman has made famous: 
e: the) son in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum. Vf the dry skins of 
miliat} the Law of Moses—divinely instituted though that Law was—were unable 
ynized} to contain the life-giving wine of Christianity, how impotent indeed must 
ology.} be the ‘broken cisterns’’ of humanistic Grecce! 
1, and ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
betterf And yet, if its essential character is given to the teaching of St. Thomas, 
see it} not by the philosophia perennis of Aristotle, but by the Revelation of Christ, 
aul is} how is it that St. Thomas is set before us by the Popes as a model and master 
precisely on account of, among other things, the philosophical soundness and 
all off consistency of his system? 
d andj The answer is plain in his own explanation of the relations between 
Philosophy and that systematic exposition of revealed truth which we call 


*Fr, H. Carpenter, O.P., in The Thomist, i (1939), p. 56. 
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Theology. But it is an answer the significance of which is sometimes orel 
looked by neophytes of Thomism. And this oversight leads precisely; 
one of those errors of emphasis or perspective of which the ultimate efid 
is to give a perverted and pernicious view of the nature of Thomism. 
Philosophy, St. Thomas explains, can prepare the way for Faith ¥ 0’ 
demonstrating to reason the rational truths which Faith presupposes. i 


CH 


at 
examining the motives of credibility, Philosophy shows it to be reasonabs world 
' > 

to make the act of faith, Combining its own conclusions with the teachin’ 1... 4 

thei 

of Faith, Philosophy helps to build up that scientific Theology whic mon € 
unifies, systematizes, and elucidates the truths of Revelation. Final; under 
Philosophy defends these truths on its own ground when they are attack! nowad 


by false philosophy. But in rendering all these services » Philosophy, {| chan 2 
Thomas insists, is merely the servant, not the master. "The system th} Th 
results with how help of Philosophy dues not take its form and tone and lif 


- doctri 
from Philosophy, but from the teaching of Christ, which is its form) in this 
constitutive element. Its Aeart is Christian. half ¢ 


And following these principles, St. Thomas has admittedly incorporate) Cprigt 
much from Aristotle—deliberately, systematically, and with gratitud! 445 j 
But he has not done so without—as the old writers say—baprizing Aristotk) ook 
He has not done so without transforming the whole spirit of what he it) paw, 
corporates. It is in fact one of the greatest triumphs of his genius thathy jp. at 
took Aristotelianism almost as it stood, and fitted it, as an integral path o¢ he 
into a system of thought based essentially on Revelation. And in doin 
this he transfigured the product of the mind of Greece and made it Christiar 

One of the Reformers is said to have made the idle boast, ‘“Take awa} 
Thomas from it, and I will scatter the Church to the winds.”? We can ech} 
the words, with a significant change: take away Christ from it, and I wi) oj. 
scatter "Tisoenies to the winds. Or rather, it will fall to pieces of itself tan 
Thomism without Christ as its core is a contesdiction i in terms. B Enoli 

It is false, then, to picture St. Thomas taking his stand by Aristotle, a 
it were, on the Acropolis of Athens, and looking down through the clear at 
of Greece on the totality of existence, spread like a metaphysical panoram pratt 
beneath the eye of his reason. He stands on Ca! -ry beside the Crucified) one. 
and he looks out on the world with the eyes of Faith, seeing it and all the! sh 
problems of human life and destiny in the light of the teaching and exampk 


it wai 
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adult 


as me 
regar 


selve 
of Christ; that Christ Who, in the fine phrase of St. Paul, ‘thas lit up life anc) | ex} 
immortality by the Gospel” (II Tim., 1, 10). corns 


And his teaching is indeed the philosophia perennis. Not, howevet} | key 
merely in the sense that it incorporates what is true and durable in the wisdom day 
of ancient Greece; but in the sense that its core is that subsisting Phs/osoplii| ms 
Perennis, that Eternal Wisdom, which is the Word of God—the same Wott) pom 
Who was made flesh and dwelt amongst us. The heart of Thomism is thi) cel, 
Sacred Heart of our Saviour, Whose is ‘‘the only name under heaven giver| bles 
to men whereby we must be saved”’ (Acts, iv, 12). < 


C. J. Kearns, O.P. | lead 
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CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION 10§ 


CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION; ITS ANTECEDENTS AND 
POSSIBILITIES 


OTHING would so readily serve to promote the cessation of strife 

among men as the invasion of this planet by. beings from another 
world, and so in human affairs we sometimes see hostile parties compose 
their differences or at least achieve a modus vivendi when threatened by a com- 
mon enemy. Liberals and Conservatives may reach a working agreement 
under stress of fear caused by the spread of Marxism. Protestant sects 
nowadays are coming to treat their differences less as matters of principle 
than as questions adjustable along the lines of a political compromise. 

The issues dividing Catholics from those bodies which accepted the 
doctrines of the Reformers could never, of course, have been dealt with 
in this way; nevertheless the spread of antitrinitarian opinions two and a 
half centuries ago did something to show that the phrase ‘‘a common 
Christianity’, if it was not then used, would at least have had more meaning 
than it has today. Early in the eighteenth century the University of Oxford 
took the remarkable step of thanking the Catholic controversialist, Dr. 
Hawarden, for his defence of the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity against 
the attacks of the Arian, Samuel Clarke, in a disputation held in the presence 
of the Princess of Wales. The event was remarkable because at that time 
it was the common belief of Protestants that only as the result of excep- 
tional and uncovenanted mercies on God’s part could a Papist be saved, 
while to a Catholic of the school of Bishop Challoner the salvation of an 
adult Protestant was probably a rare event. Men who believe each other’s 
souls to be in mortal peril think more readily of each other’s conversion 
than of co-operation in plans for social betterment. The contemporary 
English Protestant whose mind no longer entertains the idea of salvation, 
as met with in the New Testament, and the modern English Catholic who 
regards invincible ignorance ‘on the part of those outside the Church as 
prattically universal, find the notion of co-operation a much more natural 
one. But whether they believe good faith in non-Catholics to be rare or 
to be common, Catholics, as members of society, cannot divorce them- 
selves from interest in its good fortune or ill fortune. English Catholics, 
I expect, joined with enthusiasm in the celebrations which attended the 
coronations of George IV, William IV and Victoria. But the first instance 
I know of in which they joined with their non-Catholic fellow-citizens in a 
day of religious observance was when at the beginning of the Crimean War 
the Queen appointed a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer. ‘‘All de- 
nominations of religionists,’’ says the Annual Register, ‘‘prostrated them- 
selves before the Throne of Grace, imploring the Divine Assistance and 
blessing on our arms; and the speedy restoration of peace.” 

Such observances did not of course entail meetings of denominational 


| leaders on a common platform, and in the 1850’s anything of this nature 
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would hardly have been possible. Bishop Stanley of Norwich had, indeall 

on one occasion taken the chair at a temperance meeting addressed k; 

Fr. Mathew, but admittedly this was of an exceptional nature. It wal 

Manning w ho initiated what may be loosely termed a policy of ‘‘Co-open! 
tion’. During the Franco-German War the Lord Mayor invited him ti 
serve on the committee of the ‘‘Mansion House French Relief Fund’ 
Irish Catholics in London, accustomed to see their clergy only attendin 
meetings of a religious character, were shocked at seeing a public associ. 
tion of the Archbishop with heretics and Manning found it necessary t 

issue a statement defending his action. The following year he preside 
over an International Prison Congress, and not long afterwards spoke a 

the Mansion House on behalf of “Hospital Sunday”. But the Archbishop 
felt that there were limits which he must impose on himself in such matter) 
Deeply interested in the efforts of Mr. Joseph Arch to ameliorate the con 
ditions of the agricultural labourer, Manning addressed a public meetin 
at Exeter Hall held for the purpose of promoting agrarian reform. Or! 
of the speakers was the militant secularist, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. |: 
order therefore to avoid a scandal it was arranged that the Archbishoj| 
should conclude his speech and leave the platform before Mr. Bradlaugt| 
appeared upon it. 

In all this there was nothing, however, which could strictly be termei| 
‘Christian Co-operation’. Something which looked more like it tool) 
place in 1882, The English public had been shocked by the excesses com 
mitted against the Jews of South Russia and Poland and the severe measure) 
enacted against them by the Imperial Government in the months following 
the assassination of the Tsar Alexander II. Several public men, including| 
Manning and Archbishop Tait, signed a requisition for a Mansion Hous 
meeting of protest. When it took place the Anglican Primate wa 
‘unavoidably absent”’. We can hardly doubt that this was to be explainei 
by the presence of a Roman Cardinal on the platform. The Bishop 0 
London was, however, present. The question of precedence as betweet 
him and Manning was a delicate one. A tactful solution was found. The! 
Bishop spoke first, but it was arranged that Manning, who followed imme 
diately, should move the resolution to be put before the meeting. The 
occasion is worthy of remembrance; for it was probably the first one o1 
which a Prince of the Church had stood on a common platform with 
Protestant ministers. 

No question of joint prayers naturally arose. For co-operation betwett 
Catholics and non-Catholics in the interests of philanthropy nothing wa 
needed but some abatement of old-fashioned Protestant prejudice. Co| 
operation for specifically Christian ends entailed further requirement; 
which were less easily met. Two fields presented themselves in which suc: 
was theoretically possible, but in neither was achievement large. The firs 
was that of securing the place of dogmatic religious instruction in elemet: 
tary education; the second was opposition to increased facilities for divorct| 
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Itis probably not unfair to say that the fact that more was not accomplished 
in these directions was due rather to divisions of opinion among Anglicans 
than to coldness on the part of Catholics. In more recent years the problem 
presented by the declining birth-rate might seem to offer a fruitful field for 
co-operation between Catholics and non-Catholics in England. But here 
again there is ground for scepticism; for while Catholics condemn the use 
of artificial birth control by all, an increasing number of non-Catholic critics 
of it will be found who will recommend its use by the unhealthy, con- 
demning it only when used by those of sound health. 

Nevertheless a rather curious psychological problem remains; while the 
non-Catholic religious bodies in England retained some relatively fixed dog- 
matic standards no desire existed on the part of English Catholics for any 
comprehensive measure of co-operation with them. Now that any such 
standards have been completely abandoned, a strong desire for co-operation 
is manifesting itself. The first part of the problem is more easily explained 
than the second. The time in question was an age in which theological 
polemics provided acute enjoyment to many. English Catholics inevitably 
(though too insistently) dwelt more on the errors to be met with in rival 
systems than on the positive truth they taught. ‘“The only thing we have 
to learn from non-Catholics is how not to do things” is a remark I once 
heard uttered by a well-known preacher who, if alive today, would evidently 
not have been a believer in ‘Christian co-operation’. A little group of 
cultivated English Catholics was disquieted at the tone adopted by the 
Catholic Press and by Catholic controversialists towards the Church of 
England. The fact could not be overlooked that Anglican apologetic in 
defence of beliefs professed by both communions was often more scholarly 
than Catholic apologetic. Canon William Barry, Mr. Wilfrid Ward and 
Mr. W. S. Lilley in particular were at much pains to cultivate an eirenic 
attitude towards Anglicans so as to counteract the mischief for which they 
believed that their co-religionists were unwittingly responsible. But 
towards the end of his life Mr. Ward, alarmed at the trend towards liberalism 
in Anglican theology, especially as shown in the writings of Professor 
Sanday, came to doubt whether the line he had been taking would in the long 
tun be of much use. 

It is, however, an undoubted fact that side by side with the decline of 
dogmatic belief in the Church of England and the Free Churches there has 
come about a progressive diminution of the traditional hostility towards 
Catholicism in England. This was made particularly noticeable during the 
Civil War in Spain, when those Protestants who were active supporters of 
the Republican side, instead of praising it for its hostility towards the Church, 
seemed anxious to prove that no such hostility really existed. Some will 
account for the change by suggesting that Catholics in this country are so 
permeated with the spirit of the age as no longer to appear dangerous; others 
will say that old-fashioned Protestantism has become enfeebled by sheer 
inanition; others that lack of confidence in itself on the part of the Neo- 
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Protestantism of today has brought about the change. On the Protesta| lang 
side a desire for Christian co-operation with English Catholics has, for wh deg 
ever reason, been glowing stronger ever since the first World War. Ont bur 
Catholic side it was very slight before the outbreak of the second one. !) of t 
minority, suspected of lack of patriotism, is naturally anxious to show its) “be! 
especially patriotic in war-time. Fr. Faber and his friends had gloriel as ir 
in being as ‘‘Italian’’ as possible; but after the memorable day on whid amo 
Archbishop Benson, addressing his rural deans, spoke of the Church i, agre 
England as the ‘‘Italian missicn’’ the charge of being foreign was felt mo: stan’ 
acutely by English Catholics, and it is not unlikely that some are drawn to the | 
wards the idea of “‘Christian co-operation” by the feeling that it may helpt} prin 
silence the taunt that there is something un-British in being a Catholic. fo) Lam 
whatever reason, however, many have sincerely come to feel that ‘“‘Christia desi 
co-operation’’ promises to be the most important event which has taken plac 
for many centuries and its practicability demands careful examination in: 
its aspects. 

Some Catholic controversialists in this country have used the tet 
“Catholic”? and ‘“‘Christian’’ as interchangeable, denying the existence ¢ 
any difference between them. If such a principle be adopted, plainly the: 
is no room for such a thing as ‘“‘Christian Co-operation’’; for there aret 
Christians except Catholics. But such an identification is untheologic A 
The correct theological definition of a Christian is a baptized person wh 
believes in Trinity. This belief separates a Christian not only from polf that 
thesists, but from Mohammedan and Jewish professors of monotheism. } thes 
Catholic is perhaps most accurately defined as a Christian in communion wif the 
the See of Rome. If these definitions be accepted, ‘“‘Christian Co-operation} pray 
that is to say, co-operation between believers in the Trinity who are ¥ befo 
communion with the Bishop of Rome and those who are not, becomes @ prirr 
least theoretically possible. But in practice there are certain difficulties § life). 
the way of making ‘‘Christianity’’ a basis of co-operation between Catholi seen 
and non-Catholics in this country which should not be overlooked. Fi quie 
only a small proportion of the non-Catholic population is now ‘‘Christias 
in the theological sense of the term. In proof of this it may be noted thi 
it is not so many years since a divine whose doctrine concerning the Bless 
Trinity was found quite acceptable by an eminent Jew was preferred to 
Anglican deanery. There are doubtless some “‘papalist’? Anglo-Catholid 
some old-fashioned Evangelicals, some Wesleyans who still believe in do; 
matic Christianity. But taken together they would form but a small pe 
centage of the population, and when we speak of ‘‘Christian Co-operation” 
is not so much of these minorities as of the official leaders of the noi 
Catholic bodies that we are thinking. The creed which so generally pass 
as Christianity in England today has little place for dogma or for mysterit 
though it uses the ancient terms. The Holy Spirit it regards as divi 
action manifesting itself in the world, and the Divinity of Christ as implyit 
that He was so good a man that in a sense He could without an abuse' 
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language be spoken of as God. ‘‘Others have the divine spirit in their 
degree ; He alone is altogether God,”’ said the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury some years ago, summing up his view of the Incarnation.! Utterances 
of this sort should be carefully borne in mind by those who wish to make 
“beliefin Christ’ the ground of co-operation. Inthe realm of conduct as well 
as in that of belief it is unwise to minimize the difficulties of co-operation 
amongst those who use the name of Christian. For Christians unable to 
agree on such questions as divorce, birth control and euthanasia will con- 
stantly find themselves hampered in the execution of their plans for laying 
the foundations of a new social order. The difference between ‘“‘Christian 
principles’? as they are understood in Rome and as they are understood at 
Lambeth must be clearly grasped if disaster is to be avoided and the present 
desire for ‘“Co-operation”’ turned to profit. 


HUMPHREY JOHNSON. 


VISITING 


LONE at prayer: in church (synagogue or temple): among people. 

Anyone who has read the Holy Gospels with attention will have noticed 
that our divine Lord, during His public life, is always to be found in one of 
these three situations. He began that life by a retreat of forty days, alone in 
the wilderness; and before any great event in that life, He went apart, to 
pray alone to His Father in heaven—before He chose the twelve apostles, 
before the great instruction on the Holy Eucharist, before promising the 
primacy to Simon Peter, before the Transfiguration (the climax of the public 
life), before the Passion. And besides these prayers for special occasions, it 
seems to have been His rule to rise very early in the morning and go to a 
quiet place, there to pray.? 

Time and time again He was in the Jewish places of worship, taking 
part in the services, preaching, giving instructions, or healing. He was 
known in all the synagogues of Galilee, especially those of Capharnaum 
and Nazareth; and when at Jerusalem, He was daily in the temple.® 

When not praying alone, and not in church, He was always out and about 
among people, or in their houses. How He loved to be among the children 
of men! Crowds here, there, and everywhere, unless He was with the 
Twelve, or with the chosen Three, or enjoying the company of the beloved 
Three at Bethany. In the crowd, He sought out sinners; for He was the 
Saviour, who had come to seek out souls that were lost. Ninety-nine 





1 Foundations (1912), p. 256. 

2 Mark i, 12; Luke vi, 12; John vi, 15; Luke ix, 18, 28; Matt. xxvi, 36; Mark i, 35; 
Luke v, 16. 

3 Mark i, 39; Matt. iv, 23; xiii, 54; Luke iv, 15, 33; vi, 6; xiii, 10; John vi, 60; xviii, 20; 
Mark xiv, 49. 
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souls out of a hundred could look after themselves, when the one that ha 
strayed away had to be found and brought back into the fold. Convertej 
sinners won His favours—the richest robe, the ring, the shoes and the fatte 
calf. Thus a Samaritan woman, sinful, yet anxiously awaiting the comiry 
of the Messias to learn from Him, is the first person to hear from His lip 
that He is the Messias; Mary the Magdalene, once a thoroughly bad woman! 
is chosen to be ‘‘the Apostle of the Apostles”’; the house of Zacheus, con: 
missioner of taxes and swindler, is honoured above all others at Jericho; 
the cursing, swearing and denying Peter becomes the vicar of the Good 
Shepherd; and the repentant robber is to be with the Redeemer, that ver 
Good Friday, when He visits the abode of the blessed. 

He loved to go into people’s houses, to eat, drink, and talk with them; 
so much so that His enemies called Him ‘‘a glutton, a winebibber, a friend’ 
of publicans and sinners’’. He was invited to a wedding-feast at Cana— 
and He went. Matthew, the converted publican, held ‘‘a great reception’, 
with a banquet, to celebrate his conversion, and to introduce his fellow civi 
servants to Jesus; Jesus did not decline to attend. The pagan centurion 
deemed himself unworthy to receive Christ under his roof; but He wa 
already on His way to the soldier’s house. At Capharnaum He was in and 
out of Peter’s house. At Jericho He invited Himself to Zacheus’ house. 
When Simon the leper, or any other critical Pharisee invited Him to dinner, 
He was not afraid to go, but seized the opportunity to converse with them| 
Of course He obeyed every sick-call: Peter’s mother-in-law, Jairus’ twelve-| 
year-old daughter, Lazarus. He loved the house at Bethany. And even| 
when His body was glorified, He accepted the invitation at Emmaus, sat} 
down at table in the house at Jerusalem, and prepared a picnic breakfast by 
the side of the lake of Tiberias. 

In contact with the people, mixing with them, from the highest to the 
lowest, with saints and with sinners, listening to their views, answering theit 
questions, teaching them, exhorting them, encouraging them, consoling 
them, trying to win their affection, drawing them to Himself—such was the 
work of our Saviour, when He was not alone at prayer, or with the peopl 
in church. 

As a Catholic priest is an a/ter Christis, he also will devote his time to 
being alone at prayer, engaged in church, and being out and among his 
people. Here I want to speak about this last occupation, because I feel| 
that perhaps the surest way of keeping our people close to Christ, and of 
introducing Him to those who know little or nothing about Him, is by the 
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priest mixing with the people, as an alter Christus. The world has forgotten) ‘wr 


Christ, because it has had so few opportunities of meeting Him. 
I heard of an old priest saying that a priest should always be a magnum 
mysterium to his people, and should keep aloof from them. Probably there 


1 Cp. Luke viii, 2, with xi, 26. 


2 There is, of course, a fourth duty—the study of sacred sciences; for, unlike his} 


Master, the a/ter Christus cannot acquire learning without study (John vii, 15). 
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VISITING III 


is some truth and wisdom in the ‘‘magnum mysterium”’ idea, but I cannot 
see that keeping aloof from people is imitation of Christ. 

The Code of Canon Law does not explicitly mention house-to-house 
visitation as one of.the duties of a parish priest, for the Code had to en- 
visage conditions in different countries. It lays down, however, that a 
parish priest must know his sheep, must prudently correct those who are in 
danger of being led astray, must bestow fatherly charity on the poor and on 
those who are in trouble, and must regard non-Catholics who live in his 
parish as committed to his care in the Lord (can. 467 and 1350). In other 
words, he must be able to say with his Master : ‘‘I know mine, and mine 
know me; and other sheep I| have that are not of this fold, them also I must 
bring.”’ He must know his people personally, all of them, good and bad. 

After many years of experience, I am convinced that house-to-house 
visitation is the best means whereby a parish priest may know his people 
and they may know him. I believe that it is of greater value even than 
preaching, especially when we remember that, in some parts of the country, 
more than half the church-going people seldom or never hear a sermon from 
one year’s end to another. More fruitful than many a sermon may be little 
conversations, remarks and answering of questions at a fireside, in a kitchen 
or drawing-room, at table, or even on a doorstep. Did not our divine 
Master give many an instruction in somebody’s house? 

In order that he may knowa//his sheep, the pastor must visit every house 
in his parish (with exceptions that we will mention later) in regular rotation, 
street by street, remembering all the time that sheep that have strayed require 
more attention than those who are secure in the fold. Never must the 
visit be a merely social call; nor must it be so ‘‘spiritual’’ that, by making 
people feel uneasy and unnatural, it becomes unwelcome. Our Lord’s 
method must be our norm. 

Before setting out on his rounds, the priest will do well to go into church 
for just a few seconds, to ask the Master’s blessing. (‘‘Without Me you can 
do nothing.””) On the road, the recitation of the second joyful mystery 
of the rosary will obtain Mary’s blessing and help. Knock (or ring the 
bell) once in honour of God the Father. (Don’t be alarmed, I am far from 
being a devout person!). If nobody comes to the door, knock again, in 
honour of God the Son; and, if there is still no response, knock a third time, 
in honour of the Holy Ghost, or (as I often have to do) go round to the 
back door—if there is one. If, in spite of three knockings, the door is not 
opened, slip a visiting card into the letterbox, or under the door, after 

‘writing “God bless you”’ on it. If you have no visiting card, write on a slip 
of paper: ‘‘Father called. God bless you all.” 

On entering the house say (quietly, to yourself) : ““Peace be to this house.” 
Then greet the family with a smile and kindly words. Let us see how the 
greatest of all modern parish priests went about the business, if I may be 
pardoned for a rather lengthy extract from the biography of St. Jean-Baptiste 
Marie Vianney: 
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He loved his parishioners from the first. Hardly had he been ip. 
stalled in their midst than he wished to see everybody, know everybody, 
and that everyone should be happier because he was there; he wouk 
make himself all things to all men, that he might gain all to Jesus Chris, 
This is the highest duty of a priest, and he never thought he had dor 
enough. He would not rest content with those vague relations in which 
the priest, being the friend of everybody in the mass is the friend of 
nobody in the individual; and he seized upon the least occasion to give 
each member of his flock some sign of his esteem and personal devoted. 














ness, in’such sort that each of them came to think he was the only objec So 

of his pastor’s regard. Open, complaisant and affable to all, withou} thoug 
descending from his dignity or forgetting he was a priest, he would not} non-C 
meet a child in the street without stopping to say a few kind words, J alas, t 
The visitation of his parishioners occupied him to a certain extent, when 

He was not content to go only when he was asked; he went whether he} and t 
was asked or no. . . . He called, for choice, at the hour of the family] and e 
meal, when all were certain to be at home.! To avoid either surprise] sent t 

or embarrassment he announced himself from the doorway, addressing} T 
the master of the house familiarly by his Christian name; then, entering,} three 

he signed all present to continue their meal, in a manner that admitted] perio 

of nodemur. Casually leaning against the mantelpiece, he would ask for} n0 r¢ 
news of the family and their affairs; and gradually and gracefully turn the} annu: 
conversation on to spiritual matters. ... Numerous conversions I 
resulted from these simple visits alone.* chara 
What a splendid pattern to copy! prud 

At the end of a visit, a prayer should be said. This may vary from af amb: 
simple ‘‘God bless you’’, or the priestly blessing (in English or Latin), to the} can 
‘Visit, we beseech Thee, O Lord, this house and family’’, with a ‘‘Hail Qu. 
Mary”’ and ‘‘Help of Christians, pray for us’’, recited while the wkole famjly | deber 
is on its knees. Prudence, tact, and circumstances must decide which form | prie: 
of prayer should be adopted. I have seen old men and women, who have f tt is 
neglected church for years, get up from their knees with tears in their eyes, f 1s ne 
and hardly able to say ‘“Good-bye, Father’’, through a lump in their throats, } Cath 
Prayer is so powerful. I 
How often should parishioners be visited? Leaving out the care of the [| wor 
sick and the dying (the latter should be visited daily), I think that a priest J som 
should go round his parish three times a year; certainly not oftener, other- J and 
wise familiarity will weaken the effect. Good Catholics deserve three J chil 
visits a year, bad Catholics need them. The time taken up will depend, of ¥ Lap 
course, on the number of houses in the parish. In my opinion, one thousand f cree 
souls are enough for one priest’s care. In two of the parishes which have f wel 
"1 We have found 12. 301.30 p.m., and early evening, favourable times for calling on en 
most parishioners. It means putting the presbytery midday meal at 1.30 or later. Intru- J mec 
sion at meal-time is not resented when the priest comes in with a pleasant smile, and pag 


does not extend his visit beyond a few minutes. 
2 The Curé of Ars, by Abbé Alfred Nonnin. 
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been under my charge there have been considerably more than a thousand 
souls, and I have felt that I could have done better work with less. A 
thousand souls means, today, about three hundred and sixty houses. As | 
nevet visit on Saturdays and Sundays, this means six houses a day in order 
to complete the round of the parish in four months. Even in a fairly 
spacious parish this will not entail more than about two hours’ work a day, 
even taking into account the time spent in walking (or riding) from one house 
to another. Surely not a large slice out of a day, when we consider the 
value of the work, and the time given by our blessed Lord to the people. 

Some houses cannot be visited—houses, for example, where the Catholic, 
though retaining the Faith, is ‘‘married”’ to a divorced person, or where a 
non-Catholic has persistently refused to have a marriage rectified, or where, 
alas, there is hostility towards the priest. It is well just to say a little prayer 
when passing these houses, for the salvation of the souls that live in them, 
and to ask some good Catholic in the neighbourhood to keep a friendly eye 
and ear open, so that, in the event of serious illness, information may be 
sent to the presbytery. 

There are other houses where an annual visit will do more good than 
three callings in a year—houses where, after repeated attempts (over a 
period of three or four years) to get the family back to the practice of religion, 
no result has been obtained.! The Lenten season is the best time for the 
annual call. 

I need hardly say that natural and supernatural virtues are required in the 
character of the visiting priest—tact, cheerfulness, easiness of manner, 
prudence, the grace of the dignity of the priesthood, the holiness of the 
ambassador of Christ. A boorish, uncultured, stern, or ill-tempered priest 
can do more harm than good in going into the homes of English people. 
Qui caritatem erga alterum non habet, praedicationis officium suscipere nullatenus 
debet. When I first began parochial visiting, a wise and holy old Belgian 
priest gave me this advice: ‘‘Never get the door slammed into your face; 
itis so hard to get it opened again.”’ A hail-fellow-well-met type of priest 
is never really admired even by non-Catholics, nor is he the man whom good 
Catholics like to have at their bedside when they are dying. 

Hard work? Yes, if persevered in, week by week, year by year. Dreary 
work? Yes, at times. Any consolations? Oh, yes, many. Here are 
some. It gradually fills the church: ‘‘Go out into the streets and roads, 
and compel them.to come in, that My house may be filled.”’ It brings 
children to Catholic schools who would otherwise attend council schools. 
Lapsed Catholics easily send for a friendly priest when the shadow of death 
creeps into the home; and a last confession is far better made to one who is 
well known than to astranger. The first movement of grace towards the 
true Church comes, full often, into the souls of non-Catholics through 
meeting a priest at a friend’s house, It counteracts communistic pro- 
paganda ‘‘so truly diabolical that the world has perhaps never witnessed its 

The Jittle parable in Luke xiii, 6-9, is instructive, 
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like before’’! by bringing Christ back to people who have forgotten Him, a 
by His own method of mixing among them. 

May I summarize the programme? A few seconds in church, bef 
setting out; midday or early evening; the second joyful mystery, on th 
way; three knocks on the door (in honour of the Blessed Trinity), befor 
deciding that nobody is at home; a visiting card or written message if nm 
body comes to the door; the visit a happy combination of interest in fami 
affairs with spiritual exhortation; a prayer (preferably said by all on the: 
knees) at the close of the visit. 

| may be wrong, but I think that if every young priest coming from th 
seminary to parish life were to adopt a programme something like this, an 
resolved to carry it out, week by week, through thick and thin, througho 
the whole of his ministry, both as curate and as parish priest, the spiritu 
level of the Church in Great Britain (I am not qualified to speak of othe 
countries) would be raised—perhaps considerably. 

A ParisH PRiEst. 


MISPRINTS, OR HERESIES 


i a previous issue of this Review? I drew attention to a series of omi 
sions of clauses in various editions of our Rheims-Douay Bible. Ther 
were some who thought that this was rather a case of washing one’s ditt 
linen in public, and that more allowance should have been made for thi 
difficulties attaching to all Catholic publications, especially when it w: 
a question of publishing in penal times. 

But looking into the question of misprints and errors more closely! 
soon appeared that, while Catholic editors and publishers may have bee 
to blame in this respect, those responsible for editions of Protestant Bible 
whether those of Tyndale, Coverdale, Matthew, Cromwell (Cranmer 
Bible as it is also called, or the ‘‘Great’’ Bible), were guilty of far grave 
and far more numerous errors than any Catholic publisher. It is true, ¢ 


course, that their output was much greater than ours, though even thi 


Catholic output of Bibles and Testaments was extraordinary considerin; 
the many difficulties with which they had to contend. But, due allowanc 
made for this inequality in point of numbers, it is not difficult to show thi 
in point of quality—by which I here mean freedom from printer’s errors- 
the Catholic publishers did on the whole far better work than their Protestar 
rivals. 

An immense amount of minute investigation into the state of the printe 


——_— 


' Pius XI. Encyclical Divini Redemptoris, 2 1940, XIX, p. 112, 
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text of the Authorized Version had, ever since its first publication, been 
made by competent men, and this was of course intensified when the ques- 
tion of producing a Revised Version came to the fore. One result of this 
work, and it is the result which concerns us here, was the tabulation of 
mistakes and misprints. 

An analysis of these gives some startling results.1 To begin with: 
omissions of the negative are strangely frequent; perhaps some of us who 
use a typewriter have noticed that such omissions are not so rare with 
ourselves. Here are some examples: the classic one, of course, is the omis- 
sion of the negative from the commandment ‘“Thou shalt not commit 
adultery’’, a mistake which occurred in an 8vo edition of the Authorized 
Version (A.V.), 1631, Exod. xx, 14, and earned for it the nickname of the 
“Wicked Bible’’. This ‘‘howler’’ cost the printers—so it used to be said— 
a fine of £3000, though I believe the figure was really £300 and that the 
unhappy printers finally compounded for their carelessness by presenting 
the University with a fount of Greek type. Another omission of a negative 
made the multitudes ask ‘‘Is (not) this the Son of David?”’, Matt. xii, 23; 
this occurred in an edition in 1638 which was notorious for such mistakes, 
though some other editions had, as we shall see, an even worse reputation. 
Sometimes—as we have seen in the case of many editions of our own ver- 
sion—whole clauses are omitted; that of 1653, 12mo, a notorious defaulter, 
left out the words of the parents of the man born blind ‘‘or who hath 
opened his eyes’’ (John ix, 21). Field, a publisher who brought out a num- 
ber of editions of the Authorized Version, most of them faulty, omitted 
in 1665 ‘“But I trust that yee shall knowe that we are not reprobates”’ 
(II Cor. xiii, 6); it is said that there were at least 2000 errors in this edition; 
he also omitted “‘at the hand of man’’ (Gen. ix, 5), and ‘‘neither didst thou 
tell me”’ (xxi, 26). 

Some omissions give us an uneasy feeling, when, for instance, Tyndale 
omitted from the fourth 8vo edition of his New Testament ““This cup is the 
New Testament in my blood’’ (I Cor. xi, 25). It would, of course, be 
unjust to suggest that he purposely omitted this clause from his extra- 
ordinarily careful revision for this, his final correction. But when we 
realize how Beza and many who followed him mangled Luke xxii, 20, 
because of the reference to the shedding of Christ’s Blood, it is not so 
unnatural to feel suspicious. There is a sirange omission, though of a 
different character from the preceding, in an edition published by Arbuthnot 
and Baxendale, Edinburgh, in 1579; in their Table of Contents of the 





1 Unless otherwise specified the editions referred to are all of the Authorized Version. 
No one did more in this respect than Dr. Scrivener in his Introduction to the Cambridge 
Parallel Bible. Previous workers had been Loftie, A Century of Bibles, 1872, in which 
he examined the editions of the A.V. mainly since the appearance of Dr. Cotton’s Editions 
of the English Bible, 1821 and 1852. Much information, too, is furnished by Dore, O/d 
Bibles, 2nd ed., 1888; both he and Lea Wilson, who published a catalogue of the Bibles 
in his collection in 1845, had immense collections of English Bibles which Dore in par- 
ticular collated with meticulous care. 
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t 
Apocrypha they set down ‘‘The Third Boke of Maccabees newlie —_ 
out of the original Greke’’; but, turn their pages as you will, you will no | 
discover that mysterious book, which as a matter of fact was printed in 
for the first time in an English Bible by Taverner, edition of 1549. 

Another edition notorious for its omissions of clauses was that of 1613, | 
which left out the whole of Eccles. xvi, 13-14, also ‘‘and some sixty fold” 
(Matt. xiii, 8), as well as ‘‘put my finger into the print of the nails’’ (John | 
xx, 25). Two more instances of omissions of the negative will suffice: s 
recently as 1816 Luke vi, 29, was made to read ‘‘and him that taketh away | 
thy cloake, forbid (not) to take thy coat also”’; the second instance involved 
a novel heresy, for an edition published in Edinburgh in 1760 makes St. Paul 
say of Christ “‘He took on him the nature of Angels’’ (Heb. ii, 16). 

Most misprints are simply annoying; some are amusing even though | 
they jar on our sensibilities. The second folio edition of King James's 
Bible, 1611, has “‘then cometh Judas (for “‘Jesus’’) with them into a place 
called Gethsemane”’ (Matt. xxvi, 36). The same mistake occurs in an even 
worse form in a Bible printed by Robert Barker in 1609 and containing 
Laurence Tomson’s revised version of the Genevan New Testament with 
Junius’s violently anti-papal Notes on the Apocalypse; this actually puts 
into the mouth of Judas our Lord’s question to the Apostles ‘‘Will you 
also go away?” (John vi, 67). Inthe second folio just referred to, instead 
of the page-heading 1-2 Chronicles, we have 1-2 Corinthians. Both this 
edition and the first folio of the same year, 1611, have the famous reading 
“*Ye blind guides, which straine at a gnat’’ for “‘strain out a gnat”’. The 
reading ‘‘strain a?’’ is, I believe, in every known edition of the Authorized 
Version save that of 1764; it certainly stands in one of the very last editions 
published, without date, by the Cambridge University Press. The Bishops’ 
Bible of 1568 and onwards, as well as the Genevan Version from 1557 on, 
read ‘‘strain out”’, so too did Challoner in his revisions, though the original 
Rheims has simply “‘strain a gnat’’, 

We referred above to an edition published in 1638 as prolific in mis- 
prints: here are some of them: Gen. xxxvii, 2, ‘‘and he (Joseph) was with 
the sons of Belial’? for ‘‘Bilhah’’, ‘‘Bala’’ in the Douay Version. As a 
matter of fact these sons of Bilhah might well have been dubbed ‘‘sons of 
Belial’’ in the light of their subsequent conduct! Another gem from the 
same edition: in 2 Sam. xxii, 20, the Douay Version has the puzzling state- 
ment “‘he slew the two lions of Moab’’ where A.V. has ‘‘two lion-like men 
of Moab’’; but our printer has supplied a wholly new varia lectio ‘he slew 
two lions like men’’. He surpassed himself, however, in Numbers xxv, 18, 
where the Douay Version has “‘they have acted like enemies against you”, 
but A.V. “‘they vex you with their wiles”, but for ‘‘wiles’’ this printer 
substituted “‘wives’’. The same printers too were responsible for a read- 
ing which led to a storm in a tea-cup. For when the Apostles told the 
assembly to ‘‘looke ye out seven men of honest report . . . whom we 
(the Apostles) may appoint over this business’’ (Acts vi, 3), the change of 
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a single letter led to controversy, since in this edition of 1638 the passage 
appeared as ‘‘whom _ye may appoint”’, a rendering which seemed to support 
the Nonconformist claim that it was for the ‘‘congregation”’ to choose and 
induct their own ministers. 

Some misprints have provided nicknames for certain editions. The 
“Wicked Bible’’ we have already referred to. The ‘‘Vinegar Bible’’, 1717, 
owes its name to the chapter-heading of Luke xx, where “‘Vinegar’’ has 
been printed for ‘‘Vineyard’’. An edition published in 1795 earned for 
itself the unenviable name of the ‘‘Murderers’ Bible’, since it represented 
our Lord as saying to the Syrophoenician woman ‘“‘Let the children first 
be killed (filled)’’. Another and better known title is the ‘‘Bugge Bible’; 
this, Matthew’s Bible, 1537, is so-called owing to the rendering of Psalms 
xc (xci), 5, ““Thou shalt not bee afraid for any bugges by night”’. Coverdale, 
1535, was really responsible for this, though he changed the word ‘‘bugges”’ 
to “terrour’? when preparing a corrected edition for the Great Bible of 
1539. The name ‘‘Breeches Bible’’ is familiar; all editions of the Geneva 
Bible—at least one hundred and seventy—read in Gen. iii, 7, ‘‘they sewed 
figge tree leaves together, and made themselves breeches’. (A.V., D.V. 
“aprons”, R.V. margin ‘‘girdles’’.) 

The ‘‘Immaculate Bible’’ is not so well known a title. It is applied to an 
edition printed in 1811 by Hunter Blair and Bruce; when presented to the 
Bible Patent Committee it was described as more nearly approaching 
perfection than any Bible in existence. I do not know how far this claim 
has been substantiated. 

Whilst on the subject of strange names for certain editions, how many 
people have heard of the ‘‘Great HE Bibles” or the ‘‘Great SHE Bibles’’? 
Yet they exist, and if by any chance you have a copy—though you cer- 
tainly have not nor ever will—you can ask {500 for it; that, at any rate, 
was the price asked for one not so long ago. The story is a curious one. 
When the framers of King James’s Bible, the Authorized Version, finished 
their work in 1611, three distinct editions were published in that year: 
one of these is known to bibliophils as the ‘‘HE”’ edition, the other two as 
“SHE” editions, because in the first folio edition Ruth iii, 15, reads ‘‘He 
(Boaz) measured sixe measures of Barley, & laide it one her (Ruth): and 
HE went into the citie’’; the other two editions, differing from one another 
in minor details, have ‘‘and SHE (Ruth) went into the citie’’; all subsequent 
editions follow this rendering. 

There is nothing particularly witty about most of the above nicknames; 
they merely advert to a fact. But the soubriquet ‘‘Whig Bible’’ was applied 
to an early edition of the Geneva Bible, 1562, very felicitously. For instead 
of ‘Blessed are the peace-makers”’ (Matt. v, 9), this ““Beatitude”’ was made 
to read ‘‘Blessed are the place-makers”. The sting in the soubriquet lay 
in the fact that most of the framers of this version, Puritan and anti- 
Episcopalian though they were, in fact regicides in intention if not in deed, 
made no bones about accepting ‘‘places”’ in Elizabeth’s Episcopalian church ! 
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The folio edition of 1791 was responsible for a really delightful misprin: | 
in III Kings xxii, 38, where we are told that “‘the dogs liked (for “‘licked’) | 
Achab’s blood”’. Three years later Anderson of Edinburgh brought ont} 
an edition, 12mo, which has the unenviable reputation of being the worst 
ever produced—a copy in the British Museum has a list of three hundred 
errors in it. Owing to one of these errors Anna was said to have lived 
“‘with her husband seventy (for ‘‘seven’’) years from her virginity” (Luke | 
ii, 36). Another edition might be accused of profanity, for in it the Psalmist | 
(Ps. cxviii, 93) is made to say ‘‘I will never forgive (for ‘‘forget’’) thy pre. | 
cepts’’, Sad to relate, our own version has been guilty of unintentional 
blasphemy in places, for instance when the famous Bible in 4to published 
by Coyne in 1816 indulged in the shocking statement that ‘‘the wickedness 
(for “‘weakness”’) of God is stronger than man’’ (I Cor. i, 25), or when, 
again, MacNamara’s New Testament, 1818, had, I John iii, 9: ‘‘He cannot 
sin, because he is born of sin (for ‘‘of God’’)”’. 


But on the whole the earlier printers of Challoner’s revisions were 


much more careful than their modern representatives. There are very 
few mistakes, for example, in the editions of 1749, 1750 and 1752; those 
that do occur being nearly always pointed out in Errata at the end. But 
how rarely do we find such Errata nowadays! What misprints do remain 
are, with the exception of the few we have already referred to, of a trifling 
character, e.g. ““Luke”’ for ‘‘John’’ in the chapter heading of Challoner’s 
fifth revision, 1772, p. 203, or John vi, 54, in a note, when it should be 
vi, 64.1 

Our version does, however, provide one glaring instance of the way in 
which mistakes are perpetuated, and that is in the Tables of the Epistles and 
Gospels for Sundays—generally miserable and almost indecipherable pro- 
ductions. The Gospel for the XXIst Sunday should be Matthew xviii, 
23-35. Yet in forty-three editions it is given as verses 23-25, and I have 
only found eleven in which it is correctly given, the last of these dating 
from 1846. The latest edition, 1936, New York, has simply copied the 
old error. 

Another instance of a misprint which has been perpetuated countless 
times is the reading ‘Take heed unto thyself and unto thy (the) doctrine” 
(1 Tim. iv, 16). This originated in a New Testament, 12mo, the first por- 
tion of the Authorized Version published by the Cambridge University 
Press, 1628. 

It may not be amiss to refer here to a curious rendering in our version 
which forcibly illustrates the extraordinary licence publishers allowed 
themselves in manipulating its text. The Authorized Version of Job xxvi, 
14, runs: ““By his spirit he hath garnished the heavens; his hand hath formed 
the crooked serpent”; R.V. ‘“‘hath pierced the swift serpent”, margin 
“fleeing or gliding’; the Septuagint ‘‘and by his ordinance hath put to 





1 In Rom. ii, 26, many copies—perhaps all—of Challoner’s revision as at present issued 
have “‘shall not this circumcision” for “his circumcision’’. 
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death the apostate dragon’’; St. Jerome, from a similar Hebrew root, ‘‘ct 
obstetricante manu ejus eductus est coluber tortuosa”’?; Douay, 1609, “‘his 
hand being the midwife’’, changed by Challoner to ‘‘his artful hand’’— 
hardly a justifiable emendation. Modern editions of Challoner, commencing 
apparently with the edition printed by Coyne for Dr. Troy in 1816, reverted 
to the Vulgate and perpetrated the dreadful rendering ‘‘his obstetric hand 
brought forth the winding serpent’’. In the same year, 1816, an edition 
published in Liverpool retained Challoner’s ‘‘artful hand’’, perhaps the 
last time that rendering appeared. 

But to return to the question of misprints. The folio edition of 1613 
has justly been labelled ‘‘very bad”’ since, among other errors, it omits at 
least thirty-eight words in various passages. We need not specify these 
in detail save for two omissions of the negative which are singularly dis- 
concerting: what would St. Paul say to the printer of ‘‘Now in this... 
| praise you (not) that you come together . . .”’ (I Cor. xi, 17)? And how 
annoyed the Apostle would have been to find that he had written to St. 
Timothy ‘‘I pray God that it may (not) be laid to their charge’’ (II Tim. 
iv, 16)... The same printers even inserted an uncalled-for negative when 
they made the people pledge themselves ‘‘that wee would (not) leave the 
seventh yeere & the exaction of everie debt’? (Neh. x, 31). 

Other misprints in the same edition provoke ridicule, as when Saul’s 
silence ‘‘of the matter of the kingdome’’ becomes ‘“‘silence of the water 
of the kingdome”’ (I Sam. x, 16). Again, Job is made to say ‘“‘when his 
candle shined upon my head, and when by his light 1 shined (for ‘‘walked”’) 
through darknesse”’ (xxix, 3). Once more, while it is quite true that ‘‘with 
all their idoles she (Samaria) delighted herselfe’’, yet ‘‘delighted”’ is a mis- 
print for ‘“‘defiled’’. One last shock from the 4to edition of this same year, 
1613: Isaias xxvii, 9, asks ‘‘whom shall he make to understand doctrine?” 
and he answers—according to this copy—‘‘them that are weaned from the 
milke, and drawn from the beasts’’—for ‘‘breasts’’. 

To print ‘‘righteous’’ for ‘‘unrighteous’’ and 2ice-versa is perhaps a 
natural slip; both such slips occur in the editions of 1653 and 1657: 
Rom. vi, 13, ‘‘Yeeld your members as instruments of w#righteousness to 
God’’, and conversely, I Cor. vi, 9, “‘know yee not that the (un)righteous 
shall not inherite the kingdome of God?’’. Somewhat similar was the 
misprint in Tyndale’s New Testament of 1534, corrected in the list of 
Errata, ‘“‘cleanse fyrst the out syde of’ the cup and platter’? (Matt. xxiii, 
26). In the first folio edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, 1535, instead 
of “‘the wolfe catcheth and scattereth the shepe’’, “‘catcheth”’ was replaced 
by ‘‘eateth’’. Here are some further quaint mistakes from the edition of 
1682 already incriminated: Deut. xxiv, 3: ‘‘and if the latter husband ate 
her’’—for ‘‘hate her’’; Jer. xiii, 27: “‘I have seene thine adversaries”’ for 


' Presumably it is only duc to a modern printer that St. Paul is made to speak of “‘a 
wor(l)dly sanctuary” (Heb, ix, 1), (Tyndale, Cranmer and Geneva, ‘“‘worldly”, A.V., 
Bagster’s Hexap/a,) 
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‘‘adulteries’’; and—very disconcertingly—xviii, 21: ‘‘therefore deliver wy) who | 
: : : : > “ce a ”»> : d t 
their children to the swine’’—for ‘‘famine’’. j adapt 

Unless a misprint is obvious it is inevitable that it should be repeated i 

. . . . ° 

by succeeding printers. Our own version, alas, provides only too many sot 
ae 3 i a ee - cd eo erm. 
instances of this. Can anyone find an edition of the Douay Bible whic} — 


SS alae , a. a specia 
does not read in Neh. ili, 15: “‘unto the king’s guard’? Yet it should be F a 
“‘garden’’, Vulgate ‘‘hortum’’:! Again, I only know of one edition, tha | grey | 
by Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1914, which has correctly ‘‘in the pro} pusy 


tection of the God of heaven’’ (Ps. xc, 1); all others have through some} Steph 
inexplicable slip ‘‘God of Jacob’. The same edition, too, is the only on. ix, 5) 
that gives correctly II Paral. xxxii, 32, which should read ‘‘Now the res thous 
of the acts of Ezechias and of his mercies are written in (the vision of Isaias_ ¢9V!" 
the Prophet, the son of Amos, and in) the book of the kings of Juda and learn 
Israel”. The bracketed words were first omitted in Challoner’s revision) 4 
of the Douay Old Testament in 1750 and—until 1914—have been omitted ~ 
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SOME LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL > 

| the { 

com 

The Workings of Providence (Judith ix, 4-5). nd 

I. Less than a decade after the death of Christ the Christians were a small : | 

body; nearly all Jews by birth; educated in the tradition of national exclusive- io 

ness; therefore from a human point of view ill adapted to fulfil God’s purpose 

of carrying the gospel to all nations. Even the apostles themselves were not | (¢( 

yet rid of their native prejudice against the Gentiles (Acts x). Yet the instru: } |, 
ment actually chosen by God for the conversion of the nations was one who, he 

humanly speaking, would have seemed even less likely than the first converts | ies 
to further the divine plan: Saul of Tarsus, a Pharisee of the strictest sott, z : 
most active in his opposition to the Christians, whom he regarded as enemies a 
of Israel, traitors to the land of their birth; steeped in the Mosaic tradition, | to 
a pupil of Gamaliel (Acts xxii, 3), who was one of the most famous rabbis ae 
among the Pharisees. the 

II. Some scenes from the early life of St. Paul: 

(a2) The martyrdom of St. Stephen. The time is some four or five yeats | , . 
after the death and resurrection of Christ; the place, the northern suburbs ei 
of the city of Jerusalem; an excited throng hurling abuse at the young man J hy, 

| This is, so far as I am aware, the only 1 misprint which can be traced back to the first 


edition, 1609-10. 
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who kneels on the ground in their midst . . . (the description may be 
adapted from Acts vii, 54-59; cf. xxii, 20). As the martyr falls mortally 
wounded, he murmurs, ‘Lord, receive my spirit,” and then, witha loud voice 
so that all may hear, ‘‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.”’ Perhaps it is 
permissible to suppose that the dying glance of the protomartyr goes with 
special significance to a figure who stands by, a silent and approving witness: 
a man of short stature, with strongly marked features and piercing blue- 
grey eyes. At his feet is a heap of garments, the cloaks of those who are 
busy with the stoning; he is guarding them. Perhaps the dying prayer of 
Stephen wins him a special grace: one of the early pricks of the goad (Acts 
ix, 5). Perhaps he turns away from the scene of bloodshed, silent and 
thoughtful. But the moment is not yet ripe for conversion; prejudices and 
environment are as yet too strong. Surely it was impossible that all he had 
learned should be a mistake. He throws himself with renewed ardour into 
the work of persecution; he was among those to whom Christ referred in 
prophecy : ‘‘Whosoever killeth you will think that he doth a service to God”’ 
(John xvi, 2). 

(b) ‘‘Saul made havoc of the church, entering in from house to house, 
and dragging away men and women, committed them to prison.”’ (A typical 
scene of this sort might be graphically described.) Acts viii, 3. 

(c) The road to Damascus. Saul leaves Jerusalem “‘as yet breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord”’, and armed with 
letters of introduction to the Jewish authorities at Damascus. As he draws 
near to the city of Damascus a blinding flash of light throws him from his 
horse: ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me.” . ‘Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?’’ (See Paul’s own account, Acts xxii.) The conversion 
is instantaneous and complete. He had left Jerusalem full of zeal against 
the followers of Christ; he arrives at Damascus, a blind man, led by his 
companions, and begging mercy of the Jesus whom he had persecuted. 
His eyes are blind, but his mind is in a blaze of light. He sees now for the 
first time; he has looked upon the face of Christ, he has seen Him who is 
the Truth, the Son of the living God. He becomes conscious of his mission; 
his zeal and energy, hitherto misdirected, will henceforth be devoted to 
the triumph of the gospel of Christ. 

Ill. The grace of God has wrought this marvellous change: ‘‘By the grace 
of God I am what I am.’? God’s providence had chosen Paul for a special 
work and had been guiding him from the beginning. The knowledge of 
the Scriptures which he had received from Gamaliel was to serve him in his 
apostolate for Christ. His naturally ardent and enthusiastic temperament, 
supernaturalized by grace, would lead him to count all things as dross so 
that he might gain Christ and win all men to Him. He was allowed even 
to persecute the disciples of Christ so that, like Peter, he might later find 
humility in the remembrance of his error, and attribute all his success to 
the grace of God. 

IV. Application. The same Providence has also chosen each of us for 
a special work. The divine plan allots a task to each individual human 
being. Mine may not have a great importance in God’s general economy; 
but it is ine and therefore for me of the highest importance. This task, or 
Vocation, is not normally manifested miraculously, as in the case of Paul; 
itis usually shown to us through our natural environment, upbringing, 
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opportunities. 1 will not fail to recognize it, for if 1 open my heart to Godt 
grace He will enlighten me. More than that, by His grace He will help mj 
to overcome all obstacles. He wanted Paul; He wants me too. All 
requires is that I shall not be deaf to His call, or make His grace void} 
my resistance. What I must resist is the temptation to think that ‘‘I do n 
matter”. How much I matter is shown by the fact that I am bought wit! 
the Precious Blood of Christ, and that I have been made to be exactly th 


sort of person I am in order that I may do the work that God has appointe 
specially for me. 
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Power made perfect in infirmity (Al Cor., xii, 9). 


I. (2) The Saints are for ou'r imitation. They are, so to speak, maste: 
pieces of God’s grace. But God’s grace does not pull nature to pieces an! 
build up something new in its stead. Grace perfects nature; and therefoy 
saints are not all turned out on the same model. There are saints of ever 
conceivable type, character, and temperament. Like the sunlight whic 
falls equally on every flower and yet brings out in each a different hue ar} 
beauty, so grace brings out and supernaturalizes what is good in every mat| 
character. We are thus able to choose a saint for imitation suited to our ov 
character and inclinations. It is therefore important to study the typical 
human features of the saints. 

(b) One might be tempted to despair of imitating St. Paul, especially 
we studied only the picture of him given in the Acts: a record of superhum: 
efforts for the cause of Christ. From Damascus to Jerusalem, from Jerus 
lem to Antioch, from Antioch to Cyprus; thence to Asia Minor, to Greec 
then across to Rome, the centre of the great world empire; sometimes wi 
two or three companions, sometimes alone; always in the midst of danger 
persecuted by the Jews, often treated with contempt by the Gentile 
flogged, beaten with rods, stoned, shipwrecked, suffering hunger, thi: 
and cold. Undaunted by hardships he strides across Europe in triumph 
progress, a giant among men, subduing all hearts to His Master Chri 
And yet he says: ‘‘Be ye imitators of me!’? Our diffidence may be dispelk 
by words which the Saint once used himself. At Lystra in Asia Minor, m4 sacri 
thronged about him to worship him as a god. He is horrified; tearing tH pjg jj 
garments, he leaps into their midst, crying, ‘‘I also am mortal, a man lit He 
unto you” (cf. Acts xiv, 14). 










the 1 

II. Itis when we read his epistles that we are shown the weaknesses whi nti] 
endear him to us. He seems to delight in reminding us of his disabilite thing 
He can joke about his personal appearance, his short stature. The Corint} sich, 


ians taunted him that his letters were weighty and strong, but his bod Chri 
presence weak. “I am tall enough,” he answers whimsically, ‘‘to teach y4) Chri 
the gospel of Christ’’ (cf. II Cor. x, 10, 13). Paul, whose untiring ener” 
fills us with amazement, was harassed constantly by a painful disease. i 
do not know what it was; he himself calls it a sting of the flesh, ‘‘an ang 
of Satan to buffet him’. Conjectures vary between ophthalmia, epilep: 
malaria, Maltese fever, Whatever it was, it rendered him in some degt 
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repulsive, for he thanks the Galatians for not turning from him in horror 
(Gal. iv, 14)5 he found it humiliating, and feared that it might impede the 
wotk of his apostolate (II Cor. xii, 7-9). This may explain in part his 
gratitude to St. Luke the physician, his frequent companion on his missionary 
journeys. Nor, as we may learn from Rom. vii, was he a stranger to tempta- 
tion and spiritual conflict. He well understood why God allowed him to 
be subject to these infirmities (see II Cor. xii, 9). He suffered them gladly 
because he saw in the weakness of God’s instrument a proof of the power of 
grace—the more pow erful the agent, the less he depends upon the excellence 
of the instrument he uses: power is made perfect in infirmity. 

Ill. Application. In the infirmities of St. Paul we may find encourage- 
ment: if in him God’s grace could work such wonders, what may it not do 
in us? The measure of the work that we are able to do for God is 
determined not by our natural powers but by God’s grace, which, however, 
calls for our willing co-operation. Our own weaknesses, even our tempta- 
tions, are a reminder of this; they foster humility; ‘‘to the humble he gives 
grace.” Whatever our personal imperfections, and ordinariness, God may 
have a great work for us to do; His grace is sufficient for us. 


Il 
The source of his strength (Il Cor. v, 14). 


I], Every movement calls for some motive power. It is so also with 
free human beings; all deliberate action calls for a motive: ‘‘Why does he 
do it?’’ The question is still more urgent when we see a sustained effort, 
aconstant striving, an undeviating pursuance of a particular course of action. 
The intenser the action and the more consistent, the more powerful and the 
more abiding must be the motive that engenders it. 

Il. Consider the restless and untiring activity of St. Paul; his unlimited 
energy in God’s service; the indomitable courage that welcomes stripes, 
stoning, torture, persecution, hatred and contempt as a small price to pay 
for the achievement of his purpose; the versatility of spirit with which he 
becomes ‘‘all things to all men’ that he may save all; the sublime self- 
sacrifice which makes him desire to be anathema for his brethren, and seal 
his life’s work with a martyr’s death. What is the source of Paul’s strength? ? 
He himself tells us: ‘“The love of Christ impels us” (II Cor. v, 14). From 
the moment of his conversion, when he looked into the eyes of Christ, 
until the moment of his martyrdom on the Ostian way, there is only one 
thing that counts in his life, the love of his Master. Learning, eloquence, 
tiches—he has no use for anything except so far as it may serve the cause of 
Christ. “‘I judged not myself to know anything among you, but Jesus 


‘Christ, and Him crucified.”’ ‘‘I count all things to be but loss, for the ex- 


cellent knowledge of my Lord Jesus Christ, for whom I have ‘suffered the 
loss of all things, and count them as dung, ‘that I may gain Christ.’? The 
H thought of Christ is a constant inspiration to him. “. . . Let us run by 
patience to the fight that is proposed to us, looking on Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith.”’ “I press forward to the mark, to the prize of the super- 
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nal vocation of God in Christ Jesus.’’ ‘‘Who shall separate us from thf tortut 
charity of Christ. . . .”” (Rom. vili, 35). ‘“The love of Christ impels us.” | after « 
Il. Application. (a) The path of righteousness is sometimes easy wf (d) It 
tollow; but normally it is not. Duty is often irksome, temptations ar philos 
frequent, the attractions of the world often alluring. If we have not som} dignit 
powerful motive to keep us always alert, always kgen and enthusiastic, ou} teachi 
efforts become weaker and weaker, and we fall. (4) History shows thatin) II. 
the stress of temptation ideals and principles become blurred; nor will hopel 
these be a sufficient incentive to perseverance when we are wearied in th, love « 
way of virtue. God, who knows man’s nature, has given us the sur’ divine 
motive: “‘If you love me keep my commandments.”’ Herein is one of th} have | 
purposes of the Incarnation (wf in invisibilium amorem rapiamur). Those who} god t 
are not moved by an ideal, by enthusiasm for a cause, will be moved by th! of me 
love of a person. Indeed causes tend to embody themselves in persons, fo! worst 
this very reason. (¢) But, even so, the love of a person often become} His o 
impersonal, and correspondingly ineffective as a motive. The person ma! them 
be loved only so far as he is the symbol of a cause or an ideal. There isi} to be 
danger that our love of Christ may become impersonal in this way: we ma} comp: 
think first of Christianity and then of Christ. (d) For St. Paul the whole«} the C 
the Christian life is bound up with the Person of Christ. The Church i} sacrar 
the prolongation of Christ, and the Christian lives, not his own life, but tk} on th 
life of Christ: ‘‘I live, now not I, but Christ lives in me.’’ ‘‘For me to liveif ands] 
Christ.”’ If we sin we crucify again to ourselves the Son of God; if wh must 
mortify ourselves we carry about with us the death of Christ in our bodies heave 
if we have practised virtue we have glorified Christ in His mystical bod} Chris 
To die is to be dissolved and to be with Christ. In this sense Chris perfo: 
ianity is Christ. (e) All this may be linked with the consideration of thf sto | 
Eucharist, the central act of Christian worship, the sacrament in which sf conce 
truly present Christ, the love of whom is the mainspring of the Christia _ 
life. ort 
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IV II 

Paul’: 

The Apostle of the Nations point: 
major 


“‘] have set thee to be the light of the Gentiles; that thou mayest be fof tion 1 
salvation unto the utmost part of the earth” (Acts xiii, 47; cf. Isai. xlix, 6) The | 

I. The Gentile world, which Paul was to convert, was the Roman emf custo 
pire: brief description of this world. (a) Its religion was polytheism: 1 peop! 
pantheon of deified vice (a god of intemperance, a god and a goddess if dence 
protect adulterers, a god who is the patron of thieves . . .; State worship vork 
the deification of the emperor). All these gods were feared by the ignorasif that t 
scoffed at by the learned. (b) The result of their neglect of the true Goif and s 
was hideous vice, corruption, immorality (cf. Rom. i, 21 ff.): woman befall ou 
trayed and dishonoured, the marriage tie reduced to a mere formality, th whic] 
responsibilities of marriage rejected. Social conditions were correspost 
ingly unhappy: a people made lazy and indolent by prosperity, and regardist 
work as a disgrace, to be left only to slaves; the dregs of this society wet 
multitudes of slaves, treated by their masters as brute beasts, liable to b 
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n xf tortured and put to death at their whim and caprice. (¢) As regards life 
s.” | after death there was either downright unbelief, or at the best scepticism. 
sy wf (d) It is true that God’s grace was at work in many hearts, and that many 
IS are philosophers had attained to sublime doctrines concerning God and the 
som} dignity of man, ‘and strove to stem the current of vice by their ethical 
c, our} teaching. But they were the few, and they spoke with no authority. 
hat in} II. To Paul the conversion of such a world might well have seemed a 
t will hopeless task. But we have seen what was the source of his strength: the 
in the, love of Christ. He tells the idolaters of Rome that their immorality is a 
: sue! divine punishment for having neglected the true God, whom they could 
of the. have known had they willed. He tells the Athenians that the ‘‘unknown’”’ 
e whi} god to whom they had built an altar is not an idol fashioned by the hands 
by the! of men, but the God upon whom they depend for their being, a God to be 
ns, for] worshipped in spirit and in truth, a God who has redeemed them by giving 
come! His only Son. He warns the Corinthians of the dignity of man; he tells 
n mai! them that even their bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost, therefore not 
re isi} to be defiled by immorality. The status of woman is restored: she is the 
‘e ma} companion and helpmeet of her husband, to be loved by him as Christ loved 
1ole ci} the Church; indeed of that loving union marriage is the symbol and the 
irchis} sacrament. Children are to obey their parents because this is just; parents, 
ut th} on the other hand, should not provoke their children to anger. Servants 
) lives} and slaves are exhorted to obey their masters for Christ’s sake, while masters 
if wh must deal justly with their servants, knowing that they have a master in 
odie} heaven: the doctrine governing all social relations is that all are brethren in 
| bodif Christ. Each section of the community has its rights and duties, but in 
Chris} performing those duties and in demanding those rights the love of Christ 
of thf isto be the regulating norm. To the doubts and hesitations of the Gentiles 
hich if concerning the destiny of man he contrasts the certain conviction, based 
rristiaf upon the Word of God himself, that there is a future life of eternal happiness 
for those who observe His law: ‘‘I run, not as at an uncertainty, I fight, not : 
asone beating the air.”’ ‘‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard . . . what God 
uth prepared for them that love him.” 

Il]. The application may consist in a comparison of the world confronting 
Puul’s missionary efforts with the world as it exists today; on each of the 
points mentioned a parallel may be found in modern society. The great 
majority of our countrymen are not Christian. Yet it would be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the present situation is worse than that of pagan Rome. 
The Christian tradition is still operative in our national institutions and 
customs. Christianity may be said to be dormant in the masses of our 
people. The work of St. Paul has to be continued by us. In God’s Provi- 
dence (cf. Sermon 1) each Catholic has a special task allotted to him in the 
work of converting the world to Christ. A necessary condition of fulfilling 
that task is an adequate knowledge, proportionate to our individual powers 
and state of life, of Catholic doctrine; but the driving force, without which 
all our efforts will be futile, must be that strong personal love of Christ of 
which St. Paul gives us an outstanding example. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


| et is indeed splendid news that, within two or three weeks of its announy 
ment, the forthcoming subscribers’ edition of Mgr. Knox’s translatiq) 
of the Vulgate New Testament has already found so many financial backes| 
By the time these lines appear in print it is more than probable that th 
subscribers will be reckoned by thousands. There is, in fact, every sig 
that the edition will have a success in some degree corresponding to th 
achieved in the United States by the revision of the Challoner- Rhein 
version which was published in 1941 under the patronage of the episcopi} 
committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. As one who it 
been associated with both ventures, and who has read every line of tk 
English edition in typescript, I can assure all prospective subscribers th: 
they will, for a sum not exceeding ten shillings, become the owners of 
fine, scholarly, and eminently readable version in which Catholics in thes 
islands, and throughout the English-speaking world, will have every reas« 
to take pride. In case there should be any would-be subscribers who hay 
not finally made up their minds and who may have forgotten the pt 
cedure for obtaining a copy, this is a reminder that no money should be ser 
at this stage, and that a postcard bearing the sender’s address and sig 
nature with the words: “‘I subscribe’’, may be directed to Mgr. Kno 
c/o Messrs. Burns Oates & Washbourne. There are no author’s profit 
on this edition, and it will give the whole of the New Testament in trans 
lation, together with a generous allowance of notes. 

Meanwhile, the new American translation, compendiously known 
the Confraternity edition, has been put to fresh use as the text employ¢ 
in A Chronological Harmony of the Gospels, arranged by Fr. Stephen J. Har: 
degen, O.F.M., and recently published by the St. Anthony Guild Pres: 
This is, it appears, the first harmony based on the revised text. It follow: 
at a distance of nearly eighteen centuries, the earliest attempt at harmoniz’ 
tion, the Diatessaron of Tatian, to which is commonly assigned a date rousi 
about A.D. 172. Tatian’s work was, however, a conflation rather than: 
harmony in the ordinary sense, and of it Pere Lagrange has well remarkti 
in the Latin preface to his Synopsis evangelica: ‘‘In hoc graviter peccabi 
Diatessaron illud . . . quod textus uniuscujusque euangelii, licet fere integt 
receptus, confractus tamen et quasi mancus suam amittebat indolem’ 
Many centuries after Tatian, Shorthouse’s John Inglesant, on his fir 
visit to Little Gidding in 1637, found the ladies of the household ‘‘engagt 
in making those curious books of Scripture Harmonies which had so pleasti 
King Charles’, by the method of ‘“‘cutting out passages from two Test: 
ments, which they pasted together so neatly as to seem one book, and i 
such a manner as to enable the reader to follow the narrative in all its par 
ticulars from beginning to end without a break, and also to see which 
the sacred authors had contributed any particular part”. In his preface ti 
the present book Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., testifies that his confté 
has, like the author of Il Machabees, found the undertaking ‘‘a busines 
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1 Paterson, New Jersey, 1942. Pp. xxiv - 220. Price 2.50 dollars. 
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full of watching and sweat”’, but, with all respect, it must be allowed that 
the most necessary ingredients are a pair of sharp scissors and some paste 
that is really adhesive and not merely disagreeable to the touch. 

In Fr. Hartdegen’s own preface he acknowledges ‘“‘aid derived from 
the scholarly Greek synopsis of Fr. M. J. Lagrange, O.P.’’, and, indeed, 
with few exceptions, the order of the Synopsis Evangelica appeats to be 
followed pretty closely, though the present work has rather more sections 
(339 against Lagrange’s 322). It is true that the publishers refer to the 
“many special features’? of the book, but the points enumerated under 
this heading are, for the most part, common to works of this kind, e.g. 
a sectional arrangement of the text; preliminary notes and some attempt 
at a commentary; and cross references, indices, maps and the like. The 
“adoption of the theory of a two and a half year ministry” is not, to be 
sure, made in all harmonies, but it 7s made in Lagrange’s Synopsis and its 
derivatives. Similarly, the transference of the sixth chapter of St. John 
to follow chapter iv and precede chapter v is, as Fr. Hartdegen’s discussion 
of the duration of the public ministry clearly indicates, a procedure effected 
by many recent authorities, and notably by Lagrange in his Synopsis. These 
remarks are not intended to take away anything that rightfully belongs 
to a useful and scholarly work; they merely emphasize what is perhaps 
common knowledge, that great originality is neither expected, nor com- 
monly found, in such arrangements of the Gospel text. 

A word may be added regarding the version which is the basis of the 
present harmony, namely, the Confraternity edition of 1941. Is it too 
much to hope that this revised version may itself be revised at some early 
date in one important department, that is, in the matter of style and expres- 
sion, and, in particular, as regards the correct use of sha// and will? A 
collation of some chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the new edition with 
the same chapters in the Challoner version and in the Protestant Authorized 
and Revised versions, shows that, in many cases, these forms are used 
incorrectly in the C onfrate rnity version, and that their use is, throughout, 
arbitrary and unsystematic. One set of examples among many is to be found 
in Matthew x, 36-42, where (as against the earlier versions — all 
of which correctly read sha//l in these verses) we e have (36) “.. . a man’s 
enemies wi// be those of his own household . . .”’; (39) “He w vho finds his 
life wi// lose it, and he who loses his life for my sake w/// find it.’ Yet in 
the following verses (40-2) sha// occurs three times, each time with entire 
correctness and in agreement with the other three ‘versions! Thete is, it 
may be conceded, something to be said for eliminating sha// altogether, aa 
for leaving wé// as the sole future auxiliary. This is the method of the 
scholars who translated the New Testament into Basic English; for them 
ithad the great advantages of saving a word, and of not confusing foreigners 
with two such auxiliaries. But there is nothing to be said for retaining 
both these futures, and then using them without any method, casting 
them in, as it were, by the handful. Appeal may be made, if the point is 
one that appears to anybody to require proof, to a well-known American 
authority on the writing of English, Professor J. F. Genung, who, in his 
standard treatise on The W ‘orking P? ‘inciples of Rhetoric,’ declares with regard 
to the shall and will idiom and two others that: “Not to know them, or to 

~ 1Ginn & Co., New York, 1900, pp. 232, 
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despise their supertineness of shading, discredits not them but the ti! 
willing neglecter.”” Those who neglect them are, no doubt, prepared 
agree with that legendary hero of the Niagara or some other rapids, wh 
uttered the cry: ‘‘I will drown, and nobody shall save me.’”! 

Dr. John E. Steinmueller, professor of Holy Scripture at the semina. 
of Huntington, Long Island, N.Y., has recently produced A Companiy 
to Scripture Study, of which the second volume (Special Introduction to ii 
Old Testament)? has come to hand for review. It contains, as the tity 
promises, no exegesis properly so called, and may be said to be similar iy 
character to such volumes as the late Dom Hildebrand Hépfl’s admirabi 
Introductio specialis in libros Veteris Testamenti and Fr. Hugh Pope’s Cathil; 
Students “‘ Aids” to the Study of the Bible, though Fr. Pope’s volumes ar} 
much fuller in their handling of the subject-matter than are those of th) 
other two authors mentioned. Unlike another American work, Dr. f} 
Schumacher’s Handbook of Scripture Study, the more recent book is noti 
mere outline or synopsis. Within its limits (and one cannot say everythin 
about the Old Testament in some three hundred pages of fairly larg 
print), it provides a reasonably long and moderately interesting account ( 
each of the Old Testament books under the familiar headings of arg 
ment and division, aim, origin, date, author, credibility, text, and so fort 
It is not easy to make such discussions fascinating, and I do not think th: 
Dr. Steinmueller has succeeded in doing so, but he has compiled a volum 
full of useful indications supported by a remarkably complete bibliography! 
This last is, perhaps, the most acceptable feature of the book for those ¢/ 
us who, as in this country, have been cut off for nearly three years fror 
all continental European literature. It will, for example, be welcome nev 
to many people that the long-expected work by Dr. Paul Heinisch, entitle 
Theologie des Alten Testamentes, was published at Bonn in 1940. The autho 
does not, however, mention the third and concluding volume by a Prote: 
tant scholar, W. Eichrodt’s Theologie, which was already available in 193) 
The references to periodical literature are also of great value, though mam 
of them cannot be seriously taken up until after the war. It is regrettabk 
that there is very little attempt at classification, and no discussion of th 
great quantity of books listed in the bibliographies; some suggestions fo: 
further reading, with notes on the authors recommended, would be @ 
immense service to beginners in these arduous and testing discipline 
The index, too, is not really helpful, and the surnames of authors are fre 
quently cited without even the initials of their Christian names.4 

H.W. Fowler in Modern English Usage, p. 528, (4), finds the story “‘so much too goo 
to be true”. I should prefer to say, as Browning is reputed to have said regarding Hig! 
Mass, that it is much too good nof to be true. It is only fair to add that Mr. H. L. Mencket 
in his colossal! book The American Language has no saving faith in the niceties of shall ant 
will; on these, as on more important matters, he is a pronounced sceptic. 

2 Joseph Wagner, New York, 1942. Pp. v + 319. Price not stated. 

3 There are some rather strange omissions. S. R. Driver’s Introduction to the Literatu 
of the Old Testament, though its most recent edition is thirty years old, should certainly takt 
precedence over Robinson and Oesterley, McFadyen, and other less significant works bi 
Protestant authors. In the section on Jona, mention should have been made of Péte 4. 
Condamin’s article “Jonas” in the Dictionnaire Apologétique, ii, coll. 1546 ff. 

4 The ‘‘Barton” who, duly asterisked as a non-Catholic, is stated in the index to hat 


“accepted the documentary hypothesis”, is, I may be allowed to remark, the Protestatt 
scholar, George Aaron Barton, who was born in 1859. 
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The latest addition to the ‘‘ Legacy’ ’ series, published by the Oxford 
Press as the tenth volume in that series, is The Legacy of Eg ypt,' edited by 
Mr. S. R. K. Glanville. Like all the ‘volumes, which are themselves a 
legacy of great consequence, it is beautifully printed, handsomely bound 
in the Oxford dark blue, and delightfully illustrated. In addition to the 
editor there are no less than sixteen contributors, ranging from the late 
Brigadier-General J. W. Sewell who wrote about ‘“The Calendars and 
Chronology” to the late M. A. Hocart who discussed ‘“The Legacy to 
Modern Egypt”. Miss Margaret Drower’s ‘‘Political Approach to the 
Classical World” is a remarkable essay, stimulating, compact, sometimes 
provocative, a true evocation of the past history of Egypt and the surt- 
rounding lands.2_ The essay on ‘‘W riting and Literature’ > by Dr. A. H. 
Gardiner is a trifle disappointing since it is so largely taken up with the 
specialized topic of the alphabet and its origin. “A general description, 
for those who are not Egyptologists, of the main features of the language 
by the author of the best, as well as the most beautiful, of all Egyptian 
grammars, would have been even more valuable. 

M. Jean Capart’s well-illustrated ‘Egyptian Art” will probably be the 
atticle of most interest to the generality of readers, and with it may be 
associated Mr. E. Engelbach’s enthralling account of the mechanical and 
technical processes, and the materials for construction, that were known 
to the ancient Egyptians. Science, medicine, law, the papyri, and Egypt 
and the Byzantine empire are among the subjects treated in the remaining 
aticles. Professor W. O. E. Oesterley’s ‘‘Egypt and Israel’’ is a useful 
summary which does not appear to present many new facts for discussion. 
The Egy ptian contribution to Christianity is studied in two essays, one by 
the late Professor J. M. Creed on ‘‘Egypt and the Christian Church’’, the 
other by Dr. De Lacy O’Leary on **The Coptic Church and Egyptian 
Monasticism’’. The latter must be held to be quite inadequate as regards 
the first part of its title, and surely an expert on Semitic languages should 
uke pains to avoid a doubly -determined form such as ‘‘the Absna’’ (p. 328) 
in reference to the Ethiopian metropolitan of Aksum? The most striking 
mission from this volume is any comprehensive account of Egyptian 
tligion in the pre-Christian period. Bibliographies are attached to only 
four of the fifteen sections, and this must certainly be accounted a weakness 
ina book which is, in general, so strong in its contributors and in the 
information they provide. 

Joun M. T. BARTON. 





1 Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1942. Pp. xx ++ 424. Price tos. 

?On p. 47, “‘Hoshea of Judah” should be “‘Hoshea of Israel”, and the statement 
ae 49 that, after the carrying away of Juda into Babylonian captivity, “Jeremiah was 
ift to chant his lamentations on the ruins of Jerusalem”, is misleading if it is intended to 
imply that he ended his days there. 

Such authorities as Pére Jugie in his article ‘ ‘Monophysite (Eglise Copte)” in Dict. 
de théol. cath., x, coll. 2251 ff., and Dr. R. Strothmann in his monograph Die Koptische 
Kirche in der Neuzeit c Tabingen, 1932), do not seem to be known to either of these authors. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ABSOLUTION IN DANGER OF DEATH 


Could it be held at the present time, in this country, that everyone is in| 
danger of death from air raids, and therefore that every priest has facultie\ 
to absolve them in the internal forum from all sins and censures? (O.H, 


REPLY 


Canon 882: In periculo mortis omnes sacerdotes, licet ad confessione 
non approbati, valide et licite absolvunt quoslibet poenitentes a quibusvi 
peccatis aut censuris, quantumvis reservatis et notoriis, etiamsi praesens si! 
sacerdos approbatus, salvo praescripto can. 884, 2252. 

S.C.S. Off. 13 September, 1859; Fontes, n. 955, ad. 1: A probatis auctor} 
bus iudicandi normam sumat (Archiepiscopus) quibus in casibus reven| 
dici possint poenitentes versari in articulo vel periculo mortis. 

i. The familiar rule authorizing any priest to absolve persons approach| 
ing death, restricted by the Council of Trent to those “‘in articulo mortis”! 
was soon extended to people ‘in periculo mortis’’ and stands thus in ow 
present law. The difference between the two is that, in the first, death i 
practically certain, whereas in the second there is merely a prudent fea 
that it might happen. The teaching of approved authors notwithstanding 
it will often be doubtful whether a penitent’s condition places him /n pericul 
mortis,in which case the defect of jurisdiction, if any, is supplied from canot 
209. If, however, it should transpire that the person was certainly not it 
danger of death, i.e. that a judgement to that effect was imprudent and 
precipitate, absolution will be valid only on a title of ‘‘common error”. 
For “‘danger of death”’ is a fact which has to be verified before jurisdiction 
is supplied by the Church. 

i1. One of the commonest situations, mentioned by all the writers, i 
the case of the armed forces mobilized for war. Thus, in the last war, the 
Sacred Penitentiary reafirmed, 29 May, 1915, that these troops could bk 
absolved by any priest, the assumption being that they were liable at ami 
moment to be engaged i in battle, and many other equivalent decisions wet 
given by the Holy See. This well-established common law was recorded 
at the outbreak of the present war, in the Army Chaplain’s Faculties grantet 
8 December, 1939, and printed in this journal, 1940, XVIII, p. 305, n. 14 
It has been liberally extended in various directions; cf. Crercy REVIEN, 
1941, XXI, p. 54. There is no particular difficulty in the case of the armed 
forces, since w hatever doubts there may be about the common law “1 
periculo mortis” are removed by the delegated faculties possessed by arm) 
chaplains. 

i. But there is some obscurity about the civil population. For the 
approved authors have not previously contemplated a situation in which 
to use the common expression, the whole population ofa : country is in the 
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front line. Moreover, unfortunately, we are denied the commentaries of 
these authors in the current Roman periodicals, and, having no certain 
means of discovering what their teaching is, we are left to our own slender 
resources. We would not, therefore, criticize any Priest who gives an 
affirmative answer to the question put by “‘O.H.”’; it is a matter for his 
own judgement, for it is at least ‘‘doubtful’’ whether the conditions are 
verifed or not. It should be observed, however, that it is unlawful to 
invoke canon 209 unless there is some reason, some necessity, for so doing. 
Conceding, therefore, that the absolution is valid in cases which are doubt- 
fully “in periculo motrtis’’, the act is unlawful whenever certain jurisdiction 
can be obtained through cht ordinary channels. 

iv. The reason why we are, personally, unable to give, without any 
qualification, an affirmative answer to the above question may be stated 
as follows. It would, firstly, appear far too sweeping and ‘“‘wholesale” to 
regard every man, woman and child, in every country at war, as being 
“in periculo mortis”’; many places have never experienced an air raid, and 
are not very likely to; danger of death from traffic is, perhaps, just as 


| imminent, and no one would regard this as included in canon 882. More- 


over, rather complicated faculties have been given for non-fasting com- 
munion which would be unnecessary, from canon 858, §1, if we are all in 
danger of death within the meaning of the law; other faculties, for example 
those given to interned priests to absolve fellow-prisoners,! would like- 
wise be so much wastepaper if they enjoy these faculties already a jure from 
canon 882. 

We are of the opinion, therefore, without prejudice to the liberty 
conceded in (iii), that it is not possible to give an unqualified affirmative 
answer to the question. There are times and places, for example, during 
an actual bombardment, when the conditions for the application of canon 
882 are certainly present, as the faculties given 8 December, 1939, ex- 
plicitly state: ‘‘instante mortis periculo durantibus praefatis incursionibus”’;2 , 
the same could, no doubt, prudently be said of any town, such as Dover, 
vhich is habitually subject to bombing, and of any place from the moment 
iit-raid warning has been given. But it cannot, we think, be said indis- 
ctiminately of the whole country. 


MARRIAGE BEFORE A NON-CATHOLIC MINISTER 


Is it correct to hold that the censure of canon 2319, §1, 1, is not incurred 
by two Catholics who contract marriage in a non-Catholic church? (T.) 


REPLY 


Canon 2319, §1, 1: Subsunt excommunicationi latae sententiae Or- 
dinario reservatae Catholici: qui matrimonium ineunt coram ministro 
acatholico contra penesciptum can. 1063, Gr. 


eee ‘inantannitiainiaiiaaaiia isda sian sal 


19, Penit., 22 Feb., 1941, CLERGY REVIEW, 1941, XXI, p. 54. 
*CLerGy REvIEW, 1940, XVIII, p. 306 (c). 
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Canon 1063, §1: Etsi ab Ecclesia obtenta sit dispensatio super imped, Ri 
mento mixtae religionis, coniuges nequeunt, vel ante vel post matrimoniur tu 
coram Ecclesia initum, adire quoque . . . ministrum acatholicum . . , D 

Canon 2219, §1: In poenis benignior est interpretatio facienda. |; ve 
Non licet poenam de persona ad personam vel de casu ad casum producer ve 
quamvis par adsit ratio, imo gravior. .. . pl 

i. It is certain from the general principles governing the incurtin| cc 
of censures, and particularly from the provisions of canon 2219, that tk} ta 
censure to which a Catholic is liable from marriage before a non-Catholiy 
minister must be restricted to the de/ictum defined in canons 2319, {1,1 Pz 
and 1063, §1, i.e. to contracting a mixed marriage in the circumstanc Pi 


described by these canons. Thus Cappello, De Censuris (1925), §36j| he 
Apollinaris, 1932, p. 511; Gougnard, Collationes Theologicae, 1936, p. ryf ec 
CLERGY REVIEW, 1931, II, p. 384. 


ii. We are aware that in this country, when such cases occur, the pre A 
tice very often is to regard the two Catholic parties as excommunicate} aaa 
notwithstanding the interpretation given above. It is hardly worth » th “i 
setting the practice, since the parties in all likelihood are excommunicate: se 
from §1, 2, of the same canon: ‘“‘qui matrimonium uniuntur cum pac 
explicito vel implicito ut omnis vel aliqua proles educetur extra catholicer 
Ecclesiam’’; they are also, owing to the act of communicatio in divinis, sw 
pected of heresy from canon 2316, and liable in given circumstances t \ 
the censure attached to heresy. it is 


If it is thought, nevertheless, that all Catholics attempting maria jf fo: 
before non-Catholic ministers deserve to be excommunicated for this ah if it ; 
alone, the procedure is to make this sin a delictum to which a censutei 
attached by local law. This is done in America by the IIrd Baltimor 
Council. Cf. Beste, Introductio in Codicem, ~. 939. 








C 
PLuRAL COMMUNION quid 
can. 
What is the correct procedure to be observed when Holy Communic: 4 
is administered to several sick persons, in the same house or hospital, br b 

occupying different rooms? (J. V.) “e 
— F the ° 

thou 

REPLY = 

to s 

Up to 9 January, 1929, it had been necessary to repeat the whole rite ° 
cach room. On this date the Congregation of Rites (A.A.S., xxi, 19% hei, 
p. 63) issued the following instruction which will, no doubt, be incof “4 
porated in the next typical edition of the Ritual: on 
Quo breviori et faciliori ratione sacra Communio pluribus infirmf CO™ 
ministrari valeat, Sacra Rituum Congregatio sequentem instructionet a 
probari posse censuit; nimirum: ae 
Quando sacra Communio distribuitur pluribus infirmis, qui in eadet pie 
domo, vel in eodem hospitali, sed in distinctis cubiculis degant, Sacerdof SU 

vel Diaconus ministrans, in primo tantum cubiculo recitet plur i 
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Rituale Romanum, Tit. 1V, cap. 4; in aliis autem cubiculis dicat tan- 
tummodo preces: Misereatur tui... Indulgentiam ... Ecce Agnus 
Dei. .., semel Domine non sum dignus . .°. Accipe frater (soror) . 
vel Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi . . .; et in ultimo cubiculo addat 
versum: Dominus vobiscum, cam suo responsorio et cum eS oratione 
plurali numero dicenda: Domine sancte . . ., ibique, si qua particula 
consecrata superfuerit, benedictionem eucharisticam impertiatur, ac 
tandem reliquas preces praescriptas in Ecclesia de more persolvat. 
Facta postmodum de his omnibus Sanctissimo Domino nostro Pio 
Papae XI per infrascriptum Cardinalem Sacrae Rituum Congregationi 
Pro Praefectum relatione, Sanctitas Sua praefatam instructionem ratam 
habuit et confirmavit; eamque pro opportunitate adhibendam benigne 
concessit. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 


A table with a corporal and two lighted candles will be required in each 
room; also a purificating vessel, unless there is a server who can carry it 
when accompanying the priest. A humeral veil will be used, of course, on 
the journey between the rooms. 


SUPPLYING BAPTISMAL CEREMONIES 


With regard to the scheme on infant baptism, Vol. XXII, 1942, p. 372, 
it is stated, in two contingencies, that the ceremonies are to be employed 
if formerly omitted—otherwise they are optional. What should be done 
if it is doubtful whether the ceremonies have been performed? 


REPLY 


Canon 760: Cum baptismus sub conditione iteratur, caeremoniae, si 
quidem in priore baptismo omissae fuerunt, suppleantur, salvo praescripto 
an. 759, §3; sin autem in priore baptismo adhibitae sunt, repeti in altero 
aut Omitti possunt. 

The case could never arise in the conditional baptism of those formerly 
baptised by non-Catholic ministers; whatever doubt there may be about 
the validity of the former baptism, it is certain that the ceremonies—even 
though attempted—were invalid. The doubt is restricted, therefore, to 
cases of reputed Catholics who are to be re-baptised conditionally owing 
to some doubt having arisen about their former baptism, e.g. no record 
or witnesses of its performance can be traced. We are aware that, when a 
case of this kind arises, it is the more common practice to administer con- 
ditional baptism without any of the ceremonies. But it seems to us a 
necessary deduction from the terms of canons 759 and 760 that, in the 
common law, the conditional baptism in these cases should be ‘‘solemn’’, 
Le. accompanied by all the ceremonies. The Church sets such value on 
these ceremonies that canon 760 states they may be repeated at a con- 
ditional baptism even when it is certain that they took place at the former 
doubtful baptism, e.g. when the doubt is whether the water touched the 
candidate. Cf. Dunne, The Ritual Explained, p. 24 (5th edition) and CLERGY 
Review, 1941, XX, p. 546. 
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ASPERGES BEFORE REQUIEM Mass princ 
stanc 
What is the correct procedure for the -Asperges, when by special per \ 
mission the principal Mass is a Requiem? (W.) for t] 
REPLY 
S.R.C., 31 August, 1872; D.A., 3268, ad. I and IL: Aspersionem . ., 
fieri debere, iuxta rubricas Missalis et praescriptum a Rituali Romano, 
omnino post Tertiam ante Missam Conventualem; ideoque tolerati no: 
posse consuetudinem eam transferendi post Nonam ante Missam votivan 
SSmi Sacramenti... si legitima adsit consuetudo canendi Missan 
Dominicae vel Festi post Nonam . . . tunc aspersio fieri debet post Nonan oe 
ante Missam. 
Rubr. Missalis and Rit. Rom., De Benedictionibus, I: Sacerdos celebn- 
turus, indutus pluviali coloris Officio convenientis, accedit ad altare. . ..| 
i. Though not obligatory in parish churches from the common law, it 
England the bishops require the Asperges in these churches, “‘prout it) 
Missali praescribitur’’; cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1933, V, p. 244. 
From innumerable decrees of the Congregation ‘of Rites, explained by 
the writers,! the Asperges must in principle be given before the chief Mas ‘ 
on Sundays, by the celebrant of the Mass, vested in stole and cope corres i 
ponding with the colour of the ‘‘office”’ ome 


ii. In conventual and cathedral churches, there will be no difficulty 


on the occasions when a Requiem is ordered on a Sunday: following th a 
rule of D.A., n. 3268, the Asperges will take place before the Mass of th aoe 
Sunday, even though a greater concourse of people will, perhaps, be presemt we 
at the Votive Requiem. we 
In parish churches where more than one Mass is celebrated, one maf | 
hold the view that the ‘principal’? Mass is the Mass applied by the parish” 
priest “‘pro populo”—the “‘parochial Mass’’ in one of the senses of thif 
term; cf. CLERGY REVIEW, 1936, XI, pp. 61, 156, 435. The Asperges wil Suc 
then ‘precede this Mass which, on analogy ‘with D.A. 3268, should morf 
‘correctly be the Mass of the Sunday. Or one may, alternatively, hold the CT 
view that the “parochial Mass”’, “the principal Mass”, on this Sunday af 4. 
least, is the special Votive Requiem. In churches where there is only on} «., 
Mass and a Votive Requiem legitimately takes the place of the Mass oi a 
the Sunday, there can happily be no dispute about it being the principl| ~ 
Mass; we know of no reason why the Asperges should not precede i} 4. 
except the anomaly of praying for the living, apart from the prayers in th} 
Common, vested in black. Anomalies of this kind must be expected * 
inasmuch as a Sunday votive Requiem is an anomaly. The only reference . 
we can find to the difficulty is in L’ Ami du Clergé, 1912, p. 208, which of 
recommends violet vestments for the Asperges when it precedes a Requiem.) ¢ " 


Failing any directions from the Ordinary, there remains a third alternm 
tive which is commonly advised in all cases of paar arising from 








1 E.g. O'Connell, Celebration of ees II, | P- 53 : Epler L Aturgicae, 1925, p. wh 
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| conflict between two laws: the Asperges may be omitted altogether, on a 
principle of epikeia, and this is the solution we think the best in the circum- 
stances. 

al per Whatever solution is adopted for the Asperges applies also to the Prayer 
for the King. 
E. J. M 


Wax, 

ye: ROMAN DOCUMENT 

ti nor 

<i ALLOCUTION 

Missan 

Noman’: popE PIUS XI1 TO THE AUDITORS AND OTHER OFFICIALS OF THE ROMAN 
ROTA, I OCTOBER, 1942.' (A.A.S., xxxiv, 1942, p. 338.) 

elebra. 

ed [On the Moral Certainty required in Judicial Processes} 

aw, in ; , 

our) |. (Introduction omitted). 

oe . In the discourse which We addressed to you last year,” dealing with 

f the 

‘ : m sain cases involving impotence, whether psychical or physical, and with 

ortes 


cases concerning declarations of nullity or the dissolution (in certain circum- 
Ficul stances) of the matrimonial bond validly contracted, We had occasion to 
ult : 


ng ‘ie observe that moral certainty is required. In view of the importance of the 
wre subject We think it useful to examine this concept more accurately; for, 
meses according to canon 1869, §1, without moral certainty regarding the facts 

of the case the judge cannot proceed to give his verdict. Now this cer- 
— tainty, which is grounded upon the consistency of the laws and usages 
pari governing human life, admits of various degrees. 


of th There is an absolute certainty, which totally excludes all possible doubt 

= wil concerning the truth of the fact and the inadmissibility of its contrary. 

1 “a Such absolute certainty, however, is not required in order to be able to 
pass judgement. In many cases it is not humanly possible to attain it; 

old the 5 j : : ; ; : 

to demand it would be to require of the judges and of the parties some- 


nday te... te L : a ; a 
ae ae thing which is unreasonable; it would impose upon the administration of 
“diner justice an excessive and intolerable burden, and would indeed in great 
y oe A . 

..f measure obstruct its path. 

rincipa 


niet As opposed to this highest degree of certainty, common speech often 
inde describes as certain a know ledge which in the strict sense does not deserve 
pected to be so qualified, but ought rather to be called a greater or less degree of 
Joon ptobability, because it does not exclude all reasonable doubt, and leaves a 

whid grounded fear of error. This probability, or quasi-certainty, does not 
| aflord a sufficient basis for a judicial verdict on the objective truth of the 


-quiem. ‘ote 
altern:- 
fron In such circumstances, i.e. when the lack of certainty ; regarding the 


: Translation ra the original Italian by G.D.S. 
76. *See Tur CLercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 84. 
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facts precludes any positive verdict on the merits cf the case, the law, anf ineXP& 
in particular the law of procedure, provides the judge with obligator descrit 
rules as to the manner in which he must procecd, rules in which praesunp of the 
tiones iuris and favores iuris have a decisive importance. Of these rules if ' be, 
law and procedure the judge is bound to take account. But if he wer} of Wh 
to have recourse to them in the presence of not merely a quasi-certainty, possib 
but of a certainty in the true and proper sense, this would have to be con| To 
sidered an exaggerated or erroneous application of such rules, and asa} Sasuc 
misinterpretation of the mind of the legislator. Against the truth or the and pt 
certain knowledge of the truth no legal presumptions or ‘‘favours” ca others, 
stand. and fu 
Between the two extremes of absolute certainty and of quasi-certainy mind, 
(or probability) there is that oral certainty which is normally in question else Is 
in the cases submitted to your tribunal; and it is to this that We intent} %™ 
chiefly to allude. Its positive characteristic is that it excludes any wel: side, © 
founded or reasonable doubt, and under this aspect it differs essentiall Th 
from the quasi-certainty We ‘have mentioned. On the negative side, i the ju 
leaves the absolute possibility of the contrary, and therein it differs fron} “"° 
absolute certainty. The certainty of which We are now speaking i that 1 
necessary and sufficient for the pronouncement of a verdict; indeed it i — 
sufficient even though in a particular case it might be possible directly of © be 
indirectly to reach an absolute certainty. Only in this way is a regular and lowe 
orderly administration of j justice possible, an administration which proceeds obser 
without unnecessary delays and without a gravamen which would weigh _ 
excessively no less on the tribunal than upon the parties. .. 
2. Sometimes moral cer tainty can be reached only by means of a number _— 

of indications and proofs which, taken singly, are not capable of grounding —_ 
a true certainty, and only by their accumulation succeed in excluding duty 
any reasonable doubt in a man of sound judgement. This is not: oa 
case of passing from probability to certainty by the simple process o ca 
adding probabilities together; that would be an illegitimate transition fron” en 
one species to another species essentially distinct: es &:AAo yéros perd Bucs: ”D 
The process is one in which it is recognized that the simultaneow a 
presence of each one of these single indications and proofs can only find a a 
a sufficient ground in the existence of a common source or basis in aes 
which they have their origin: that is to say, in objective truth and reality. |“ ‘ 
The certainty in this case therefore arises from the wise application of at doe 
absolutely certain and universally valid principle: the principle of the " a 
sufficient reason. If, therefore, in giving reasons for his verdict the judge ong . 
states that the proofs alleged cannot be regarded as sufficient when cor- =. . 
sidered separately, but that they do in fact, when taken together and viewed e P 
as it were in one glance, afford the necessary elements for arriving at ee 
sure and definitive judgement, such reasoning must be acknowledged in 5 - 
principle to be just and legitimate. 
In any case, this certainty is to be understood as objective, that is, ais 

as based upon objective grounds; not as a merely subjective certainty] 
based upon sentiment or upon the purely subjective opinion of this o! 
that person, perhaps even upon personal credulity, or irreflection, of 
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inexperience. Objectively grounded moral certainty of the kind We are 
describing does not exist in cases where there are grounds for the reality 
of the contrary which a sound, serious and competent judgement declares 
to be, at any rate in some degree, worthy of attention, and in consequence 
of which the contrary merits to be described, not merely as absolutely 
possible, but even, in some degree, as probable. 

To secure the objectivity of this moral certainty the law of eccle- 
siastical procedure lays down quite definite rules regarding investigation 
and proof. Certain determined proofs, or corroborations, are required; 
others, on the contrary, are designated as insufficient.! Special officers 
and functionaries are appointed whose duty it is during the tria] to bear in 
mind, to assert, and to defend particular laws or particular facts.” What 
ese is this but a well-balanced juridical formalism, which has regard at 
one moment more to the material side, and at another more to the formal 
side, of the trial or case ? 

The conscientious observance of these rules is a duty incumbent upon 
the judge; nevertheless in applying them he has to bear in mind that they 
are not an end in themselves, but only a means to an end; they are designed, 
that is to say, to achieve and to ensure an objectively grounded moral 
certainty regarding the reality of the facts. What the legislator intends 
to be an aid and a safeguard in the discovery of the truth must not be 
alowed to become an obstacle in the way of its attainment. Should the 
observance of. formal procedure at any time become transformed into 
injustice Or inequity, recourse is always open to the legislator. 

4. You see, therefore, why in modern judicial procedure, also eccle- 
siastical, it is not the principle of juridical formalism, but the maxim of the 
unhampered appraisal of the proofs that holds the first place. It is the 
duty of the judge—without prejudice to the rules of procedure already 
mentioned—to decide according to his own knowledge and conviction 
whether the proofs advanced and the inquiry made are sufficient or not, 
whether, that is to say, they suffice for the attainment of the necessary 
noral certainty regarding the true facts of the case under examination. 

Doubtless cases may arise in which ‘‘juridical formalism’’ and ‘‘the 
ihampered appraisal of the proofs”’ come into conflict, but in the majority 
ofcases such conflict is only apparent and can normally be resolved without 
dificulty. Objective truth is one, and therefore objectively grounded 
moral certainty also can only be one. It is therefore inadmissible that a 
judge should declare himself personally to have moral certainty regarding 
the facts of a case, and at the same time say that, as judge and having regard 
to the case juridically considered, that same objective moral certainty is 
tot present. Such conflicts should rather impel him to a further and closer 
tamination of the case. They arise frequently from the fact that the 
importance of certain aspects of the question, which acquire their full 
‘igniticance only when considered in their relation to the whole, has not 
been duly assessed, or else that the rules of procedure have been wrongly 
interpreted or applied contrary to the mind of the legislator. In any case, 


‘Cf. C.L.C., lib. IV, p. 1, tit. X, De probatiouibus, can. 1747-1836. See also various 
pecial dispositions of criminal and matrimonial law. 
*Cf. can. 1585-90. 
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the confidence which the courts ought to enjoy in the public estimatiq, 
requires the avoidance, or the resolution, of similar conflicts betwee 
the official opinion of the judges and the reasonable sentiments of the public 
especially of the educated public. law, ane 

5. But, since moral certainty (as We have said) admits of various degtee,| js the s« 
what degree can or ought the judge to require so as to be in condition to| state at 
pass sentence? First he must in all cases ascertain whether there is in} law, af 
reality an objective moral certainty, that is to say, whether all reasonabk’ fifty ye 
doubt concerning the truth is excluded. This once assured, he need not, non-Ca 
normally, seek a higher degree of certainty unless the law, especially in Af 
view of the importance of the case, prescribes it.1 Of course prudenc all reli; 
may sometimes prompt the judge, in cases of unusual importance, not to The na 
remain content with the lowest degree of certainty even though there may) tion, a1 
be no express prescription of the law to that effect. But, if after seriou he has 
consideration and inquiry, that certainty has been attained which is con) remem 
sonant with the legal prescriptions and with the importance of the cas,! and ter 
one should not insist—to the notable inconvenience of the parties—upon| that th 
the production of new proofs with a view to reaching any higher degre| countr 
of certainty. The demand for the greatest possible assurance, notwith| shall b 
standing the suitable certainty already given, is unreasonable and is to kx} not ho 
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The Judgement of the Nations. By Christopher Dawson. Pp. 154. (Sheeif freedc 
& Ward. 8s. 6d.) Catho 
Amoncst the many writers at the present time who are exploring th — 
prospects of a workable world policy for the future none claims more carefll ages 
attention than Christopher Dawson. The high standard of learning and ‘ti " 
discernment, evident in all his previous studies in the philosophy of histor, - 1 
is fully maintained in his latest book, which is a plea for a compromis me 
between individual states and a world federation: the organization, namely, ee hh 
of states large and small into cultural federations suited to each group. I er 
is a reasonable proposition and sounds simple enough. But the development re : 
of the thesis entails an examination of the causes of the present conflict, a1 oa 
analysis of the meaning of democracy, and—most of all—-a discussion 0 ig 
the part which all Christians must have in forming the new world. ¥ 
The text on the dust-cover is “The Sword of the Spirit which is th h = 
Word of God’’. As we should expect at the present time, in a book by the book 
distinguished Vice-President of The Sword of the Spirit, some of its most subli 
interesting pages discuss this movement’s aims and purposes, amongst ory 
which is co-operation with non-Catholics. Everyone acquainted with the posi 
1Cf. can. 1869, §3, and can. 1791, §2. emin 
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principles of the Catholic faith knows that this is scarcely a practical possi- 
bility unless contact with other Christian bodies can be effected on some 
basis of equality. Such a basis is clearly found in the truths of the natural 
law, and Mr. Dawson has many valuable reflections on the subject; its neglect 
is the source from which all the characteristic evils of the modern totalitarian 
state are derived. The Church in her teaching has safeguarded the natural 
law, and we cannot be too thankful for the social encyclicals of the last 
fifty years, a logical synthesis of doctrine for the instruction of Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike. 

A further basis of co-operation may be discerned in the freedom, which 
all religious bodies claim, of worshipping God according to conscience. 
The nature and the limits of this alleged freedom need most careful defini- 
tion, and Mr. Dawson has made a valuable contribution to this end, though 
he has not, we think, solved the many problems which arise. It must be 
remembered that in this book the author is discussing actualities of the social 
and terrestrial order. In humanis versamur. He is rightly taking it for granted 
that the conditions mentioned by Leo XIII obtain in this and in most civilized 
countries at the present time, conditions which demand that civil tolerance 
shall be extended by the State to all forms of religious worship which are 
not hostile to the common good. It is a condition of things which Catholic 
writers describe as an hypothesis. 

The dogmatic thesis, however, is something very different. A Catholic 
must hold that there is only one true religion which every man is bound to 
ptofess, and the notion, therefore, that freedom to worship God as one 
pleases is a fundamental human and moral right is more than false: it is 
madness—deliramentum—as Pius IX, following Gregory XVI, emphatically 
asserts. Time and again Mr. Dawson records his conviction that the cause 
of most of our griefs is due to the disruption of Christendom at the 
Reformation. 

In what sense, then, may non-Catholic religious bodies rightly claim 
freedom to worship God according to their conscience? The classical 
(atholic answer is in terms of shesis and hypothesis, the thesis being as just 
stated, and the hypothesis that heterodox forms of worship must, in given 
conditions, all be equally tolerated. This may seem to some non-Catholics 
an arrogant explanation, but it is the only logical answer consistent with 
the truth that the Church alone is the repository of the one true religion. 
Mr. Dawson does not deal with this serious problem—he is concerned, as 
we have said, with the actualities of the present time—but he is very familiar 
with all the recent papal encyclicals, and, unless we are mistaken, his affirma- 
tion of the ‘‘right’’ to religious freedom must be understood in this sense: 
since present conditions clamantly demand toleration by the State, heterodox 
teligious bodies justly claim freedom of worship side by side with the true 
teligion, and we may co-operate with them in securing it against all comers. 

It would have been more satisfactory, in our view, if Mr. Dawson could 
have found room for mentioning more explicitly the Catholic thesis in his 
book, for we think that ultimately no good purpose will be served by 
sublimating it. Our non-Catholic neighbours are in the utmost good faith 
and are entitled to learn from us with the utmost candour what the Catholic 
Position is. We recognize, nevertheless, that Mr. Dawson, both from his 
eminent position in the world of letters and from his office as Vice-President 
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of The Sword of the Spirit, is most competent to choose the best line @ to find 
approach in discussing this difficult problem. gible 1 
The publishers rightly observe that Mr. Dawson, in his later works, like m: 
easier to read. No serious book attempting to unravel the knot in whi} matic. 
we humans have tied ourselves can possibly be light reading, and one my} should 
be prepared for such statements as this: ‘European culture has pass with t 
through a period of individualism and atomization which has prepared he the vo 
way for the more formidable disintegration of nihilism which threatens y fessor 
today. * But simpler and more telling phrases predominate: ‘“This is th, Glasg: 
greatness and the misery of modern civilization—that it has conquered tk one of 
world by losing its own soul, and that when its soul is lost it must lose tk gospel 
world as well.’’, Mr. Dawson tells us, as we can well believe, that the bod! appar¢ 
has cost him more labour and thought than any other he has written. Iti” nothir 
a work for which we are extremely grateful, and all who have not despaite to hir 
of the republic, the commonwealth of Christian peoples, will study it wid genuit 
care. may | 
E. J. M. | uncor 

| by fa 

Praise of Glory. By E. I. Watkin. Pp. 280. (Sheed & Ward. tos. 6d.) | illusic 
Mr. Watkin, well known as a writer on philosophy and mysticism, gar fact 0 
proof of unusual versatility in his recent and important book, Ca¢holic Aj Chur 










and Culture; and he now gives us a further indication of the wide range; the fi 
his interests. Praise of G/ory isa running commentary on Lauds and Vesper shoul 
of the Roman Breviary, and many lay people may: find it of assistane of hi 
Written for the most part in flowing conversational style, it contains historich PO™ 


Luth 
insist 
alway 
unim 
its re 
ordes 
is un 


and exegetical notes of a simple character interspersed with part translatio: 
of psalms, antiphons, hymns and prayers. Quite frequently, too, the authy 
contributes his own views and impressions of a critical kind. It is amoz) 
his beliefs, for example, that the Iste Confessor is a jejune and commonplad 
composition, and that it is a matter for regret that the Rosary has a Fea 
whereas the Divine Office has not. 

But Mr. Watkin’s main contention, that the faithful in general should lov 














and use the official prayer of the Church, is extremely opportune, and a boo \ 
containing the text of Lauds and Vespers would be an admirable initiaticf ™¢* 
into a still wider use of the Breviar y. In fact, it occurs to us that Mr. Watkir he s 
book might more suitably have taken the form of a text of these two portion} ts 
with an introduction and a few strictly relevant notes. ae 
BE. J. M. | until 

divi 

Invitation to Pilgrimage. By John Baillie. Pp. 134. (Oxford Universit man 
Press. 55. net.) We 

The Church and the Modern World. By R. A. Edwards. Pp. 92. (Methuen of 
35. 6d. net.) - 
Serious thinkers are agreed in regarding the present condition of the worl ws 
as the death-blow to humanism and as a new opportunity for the Christi app 
religion; indeed it is the challenge thus offered to Christianity by the chi} ji), 
of human affairs that is largely responsible for the movement favoutiti pris 
co-operation between the various Christian bodies, and for the attemp} },, 
1See THE Ciercy Review, vol. XXII, pp. 367 ff. ter, 
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to find between them such points of agreement as may provide an intelli- 
gible message for an inquiring humanity. The two books under review, 
like many others which have been appearing in recent months, are sympto- 
matic of the general feeling that this is the moment in which Christianity 
should speak out with unfaltering voice and say what exactly is wrong 
with the world and how it may be put right. But they also indicate that 
the voice of Christianity in this country is neither single nor clear. Pro- 
fessor Baillie, who under the above title publishes lectures delivered at 
Glasgow University in 1940, rightly sees in ‘‘the failure of a sense of need’”’ 
one of the chief obstacles in the way of a general acceptance of the Christian 
gospel ; the optimistic outlook of the humanist still lingers despite the 
apparent failure of all his cherished hopes. And it must be admitted that 
nothing could be more calculated to dispel any illusions that may remain 
to him than the pessimistic picture which Professor Baillie, true to the 
genuine Protestant tradition, dr: AWS of human nature in his book. But it 
may be questioned whether an “‘invitation to pilgrimage’’ offered on the 
uncompromising terms laid down in the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
by faith is likely to be welcomed by the modern world, however dis- 
illusioned it may ‘be. Indeed it could hardly be blamed for refusing it. The 
fact of original sin and the need of God’s grace are doctrines which the 
Church still opposes to modern optimism as it did to the Pelagianism of 
the fifth century. But to require of man, as a condition of grace, that he 
should forswear his rightful heritage of natural human goodness is to ask 
of him more than God asks Himself. For this, w hether the modern ex- 
ponents of the doctrine admit it or not, is the fundamental postulate of 
Lutheran justification, and it is a postulate which the Church, despite its 
insistence upon the absolute need of supernatural grace for salvation, has 
always refused to concede. The paradox of man with his natural faculties 
unimpaired by sin, yet utterly incapable of salvation without grace, finds 
its resolution ‘only in the doctrine that man has been raised by God to an 
order which transcends his natural powers. The message of Christianity 
is unintelligible without the supernatural. 

Mr. Edwards, though his references to the Catholic Church are by no 
means flattering, is in some respects nearer to the Catholic outlook when 
he states the Christian answer to the modern challenge. He is robustly 
outspoken in his rejection of the modernist compromise, and in his insis- 
tence that the social message of the Church can have no meaning for men 
until they have accepted its dogmas concerning God, concerning the 
divine Personality of Christ, and concerning the nature and destiny of 
man. On these matters Mr. Edwards is refreshingly definite and clear. 
We must welcome also his warning that it is only through the reformation 
of the individual that the true reformation of society can be brought 
about: “The Church cannot talk in vaguely general terms about social 
things, for what it may have to say about nations or the individuals who 
compose them is simply part of its total view of life.’? ‘The Church’s 
approach to human problems is not by way of all-embracing general solu- 
tions, or, as we have come to speak of it nowadays, by means of a blue- 
print of a reconstructed society, but always by way of the individual. ‘ 
Its concern is not first with the ordering of the world, but with the charac- 
ter, the point of view, the root beliefs of the people of whom the world is 
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made.”” These, and many other passages of Mr. Edwards’s book, man’s! 
well worth pondering. It is when we come to his statement of the Chur square 
social message that we must part company with him. -Mr. Edwards isp pote b 
a communist, though he implies an approval of the principles upon whg, Co! 
Communism is based, and is prepared to admit that the kind of soci some 
which would result from the practice of Christ’s teaching is somethiq the Ca 
like Communism. Yet, he writes, “‘it is one thing to approve a group, before 
general principles, but another thing altogether to approve of them wh seems 
they have been elaborated into a coherent social system’’. In this, it mg plant 

-be confessed, we find Mr. Edwards somewhat illogical: if the principled Apost 
Communism are sound, and if the only fault of the system is that it} gratio 
coherent, then it is difficult to see what is lacking to recommend it. \ merge 









are inclined to believe that, if Mr. Edwards refuses to be a communist? its eft 
is because he really suspects the principles of the system to be less easy revive 
reconcilable with Christianity than certain of its adherents claim. | popul 
G.D.s) M 
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The Second Spring, 1818-1852. By Denis Gwynn. Crown 8vo. Pp. ix4 jody 

246. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 9s.) reviv 
Ir is true, as Mr. Gwynn remarks in his Preface, that there is no moveme possi 
in modern religious history to compare with the remarkable revival af Dom 
expansion of the Catholic Church in England between the passing of tif than 
Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829 and the first Synod of the restor§ siont 
Hierarchy at Oscott in 1852. Mr. Gwynn has already traced the broad} “It ¢ 
lines of the story in some of the chapters of A Hundred Years of Cathit is th: 
Emancipation, of which much of the present work is an expansion anda thins 
echo. Hitherto the details of the story of these years have remained: 
the great biographies of Wiseman, Ullathorne, Newman and Manning, « 








in the heavier and less popular pages of Bishop Ward’s Sequel to Cathu 7” 
‘Emancipation. Much, too, has been added in the way of new material fro: 
Passionist sources, especially in Fr. Urban Young’s two_ biographi' THI 
of Fr. Dominic Barberi and Fr. Ignatius Spencer. This material, path 
Mr. Gwynn’s skilful handling, has been worked most admirably intoif ld 
compact and connected narrative, remarkable for its balance and smoothnsf #50 
of style. pro! 
Two things stand out from the book very clearly. In the first ple of t 
Mr. Gwynn has emphasized the importance and the value of the ‘“Can} 
bridge converts’’, especially George Spencer and Ambrose Phillips, in th} ©" 
beginnings of the movement of revival. The Second Spring has been domim} Wt 
ted, perhaps because of the earlier biographies, by the Tractarian mot thi 
ment and the Oxford men, so that the influence exercised by the Cambridg 
ou 


converts on Wiseman, and his early realization that in England ther 
existed the promise of a movement similar to the Catholic revival in Europ, of 
have been somewhat overlooked. Mr. Gwynn has admirably redressed th 
balance. In the second place, this book brings out very strongly the gret 
ness of Wiseman. He stands head and shoulders above all the other figutt 
in these pages. With his brilliant scholarship, unquenchable enthusiast, 
untiring optimism and zeal he dominates the scene in these years of expat 
sion and development. Mr. Gwynn brings his book to a close with Wi 
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ook, § man’s triumph at the first Synod of the restored hierarchy before the bitter 
Chur quarrels and divisions which were to ensue had developed, and ends on a 
ds is, note both of achievement and promise. 
n wh Considerations of space, and perhaps lack of material, have tended in 
F soci some ways to distort the proportions of the story. The background of 
methi the Catholic clergy, the schools, and the gentry in the period immediately 
rou pefore and after emancipation is inadequately treated, so that the revival 
mM whe seems to some extent a new growth rather than the flowering of a hardy 
, it my plant with firm unobtrusive roots. The solid work of the later Vicars 
ciples tApostolic is passed over somewhat rapidly. The story of the Irish immi- 
hat ity gration still needs to be told. It was so much a movement of the sub- 
it, Wj merged masses who have little history and no biography that one senses 
unist 4 its elects rather than sees its form. Yet the story of the later years of the 
ss eg tevival is bound up most intimately with this great increase in the Catholic 
1 population of the country. 
D.s| Mr. Gwynn finds “‘striking analogies’? between the present time with 
its problems of expansion and the age of which he writes. War and evacua- 
_ | tion have indeed provided both problems and opportunities for the Catholic 
P: 1X4 body and the Hierarchy. But there seems little evidence, alas, that a Catholic 
revival is approaching comparable in any way to the Second Spring. Yet the 
oveme possibility is there, and its realization depends in great measure, as Fr. 
ival af Dominic Barberi saw in his own day, less on talent or controversial ability 
y of tf than on example and patience. He asked his General for a young Pas- 
restorg sionist for the English mission and his comment is worth remembering. 
broad} “It does not matter whether he has great talent or not. What does matter 
Cathi§ is that he should have plenty of good will, and be prepared to suffer many 
| and xf things.” A. B. 
ained 
‘Cau The Faith of a Jewish Woman. By Lily H. Montagu. Pp. 70. (Allen & 
sa) fa Unwin. 35. 6d.) ; 
raph Tuts booklet is interesting for two reasons. First, it describes with sym- 
rial, be pathy and understanding the home of a devout and believing Jew of the 
- into Old orthodox school. It depicts this home in all its attractiveness but 
othne also with its limitations. The writer’s present attitude to Judaism differs 
profoundly from that of her childhood and youth, and the greater part 
of the book is devoted to setting forth this difference; but her deep love 
for her father makes her write with affectionate respect and deep insight 
concerning the Jews of the strict observance. To a Christian unacquainted 
with the customs of a Jewish household of the orthodox type the first 
thitty pages of the book are enlightening. 
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nbride The second point of interest is that the writer had a great share in the 
d ther} tounding of “‘liberal” synagogues in England, and therefore her statement 
Europ, of the nature, aims and outlook of liberal Judaism is valuable. Modern 


sed thep ¢titics have undermined Jewish belief in the inerrancy and divine character 
e grea of the Old Testament, which has become for Liberal Jews the natural and 
figure uninspired, though in broad outline trustworthy, record of the progressive 
usiast.{ tevelation’? of God to the inner conscience of mankind. She writes: 
“exput'} “I learned that the authority for my faith lay in the conscience of the indi- 
h Wis: Vidual, confirmed by the traditions of my faith.”? This faith contains, 
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apparently, but one dogma, that of the Unity of God, the source of 200K. 
ness, justice, truth, beauty and love, to whom man is responsible for gj 
conduct of his life. Miss Montagu is convinced that ‘‘the man who belieng 
wholeheartedly in the One ond Only God has a better incentive q 
righteousness than he who believes himself redeemed by Christ, who ga 
his life to atone for the sins of the world”. This is the only directly Cog 
troversial passage against Christianity, which is treated with respect ‘mony 


















out the book. 

Miss Montagu’s work illustrates how Modernism applied to Judaig 
has the same destructive effect as when it is applied to Christianity. § 
remnants of religious belief as remain when the human conscience 
been made the supreme court of appeal in matters of religious truth 
only be called ‘‘faith”’ in an improper sense of the term. Where there 
no divine rev ealing authority imposing belief upon the human mind the 
can be no acceptance of a revelation and consequently no true faith. Neve 
theless the Liberal Jew, according to Miss Montagu, bases his religidj 
also upon the traditions of the Jewish faith. If this means that there is 
real acceptance of the authority of God as He revealed Himself oa 
ancient people, then such faith may form the basis of a truly supeg 
natural life, in which the works of social service, to which Miss Montag 
has so unselfishly devoted herself, become the implicit fulfilment of ti 
great commandment of Christian charity : 


JPA 


The Bible in Pictures. Pp. 48. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 25. 64.) 
Tuis is a child’s picture nook in woe ae Set is wholly Scriptucal, ea 






Bible history. The series pa w ith Joseph and his brethren, ‘and clos 
with the scene depicting Our Lord addressing his assembled disciples j {ie 
the last time. 

The excellent full-page illustrations are by William Hole. They # 
richly coloured and full of detail, and should convey to the child reader 
mind desirable impressions of the persons and places spoken of in ti 
short Biblical extracts. For a time like the present this is a remarkably 
cheap and well-produced publication. , 

L. T. & 
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of goo, THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP 


le for ti 
0 beliengy RTHUR CARDINAL HINSLEY, Archbishop of 
entive Westminster, died early on the morning of !7 March, 


1943. God has taken him from us at a moment when 
we can ill afford to lose him; but our sense of loss yields to 
one of heartfelt thanksgiving when we reflect that in him 
divine Providence gave to the See of Westminster a Bishop 
whose personal holiness and complete devotion to God’s 
cause have been a valued inspiration to the clergy and faith- 
ful of the Archdiocese, and that the Catholics of this country 
were granted in Cardinal Hinsley the leader whom they so 
sorely needed during these times of national stress. At an 
age when he had already completed far more than the life’s 
work of an ordinary man he was called by Pius XI to shoulder 
a burden which might well have daunted a younger heart. 
But Arthur Hinsley was not the man to refuse any opportunity 





religidy 


a that offered of serving the Church of God, and, though now 
there a advanced in years, he girded himself to the new task which 
If to Hl authority laid upon him. Gifted with a natural character 
ly supe which difficulties seemed to stimulate rather than dismay, the 
Montag Cardinal vigorously tackled the many problems which con- 
nt of the fronted him on his translation to Westminster. But he 

reached his full stature with the outbreak of war in 1939. 
P. A, When he saw all that his children hold dear menaced by the 


attack of a pagan totalitarianism, he rose like a lion in his 
wrath to protect the spiritual lives of those entrusted to his 
care. It was at this moment that he became the national 
figure which he remained until his death. His voice, with its 
challenging and rousing tones, instinct with forthright sin- 
cerity and urgent appeal, is familiar to every one in this 
country, and indeed throughout the world. His message 
was that of the Catholic Pastor, yet it reached far beyond the 
Catholic fold. But if his accent was warlike, the crusade 
which he preached was one to be waged primarily with the 
Sword of the Spirit. He saw that our civilization could have 
no real defence against the forces of evil without those 
spiritual values which the world received through the Catholic 
Church; and it is that clarion call of his—to summon every 
vestige of spiritual and supernatural energy which remains in 
spite of a divided Christendom—that still rings insistent in 
our ears. 

Those who were privileged to know the Cardinal more in- 
timately have seen no strangeness in the contrast between the 
uncompromising vigour with which he asserted sacred human 
liberties, and the deep and touching humility which marked his 
personal dealings with others. Both came spontaneously 
from a heart modelled upon the Heart of Christ. May he 
rest in peace! 
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OR a proper understanding of the Report by Sir William Beveridy| St! 

on Social Insurance: and Allied Services, presented to Parliament ip, 
November 1942, it is essential to know something of the existing network) “4 
of social insurance in Great Britain and the efforts made by successix| ' be 
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THE BEVERIDGE REPORT SUMMARISED 








Governments and Parliaments to make public provision for those wh Tt 
fall into need. For just over three centuries after the Reformation, thi with 
provision took the form of poor relief, which has developed in our ow whos' 
day into public assistance given at home or in an institution. It has neve quest: 
been possible to eradicate the social stigma attached to the receipt of publi was | 
charity, a stigma which adds mental suffering to the physical distress ¢ Insur 
many unfortunate people. In 1908 an effort to avoid this was made b and t 
granting old-age pensions entirely from public funds to people who wer Coun 
poot (not necessarily destitute) from the age of 70 onwards. The grr the n 
was subject to a means test, and the pensions were very small. ‘The differ be 
ence between such pensions and poor relief is obviously rather faint. sie 

An entirely new element was introduced into public provision fof schem 
those in need: with the passing of the National Insurance Act 1911. Thi — 
Act’ (which applied both to sickness and unemployment) was the fis} fave 
step. in the development of social insurance in this country, since it impose} bewil 
on certain classes of wage-earners the legal obligation to make regu} “™ 
contributions:to an insurance fund from which benefits were paid, and kia 
which employers and the State also contributed. oft 

This system has been developed and extended as time has gone on. Ai ies 
the present day social insurance in Great Britain covers not only the tisk i 
of unemployment and illness for many millions of wage-earners who wer pe 
not included in the Act of 1911, but also pensions for widows, orphans, anc ie 
the aged, in the insured classes. It is a system which is for employee ea 
rather than for all citizens, and the contributions or premiums are path inch 
jointly by employers and employed with the State contributing one-thic ne 
of the costs of unemployment insurance, one-sixth for national health ay. 
pensions insurance. Compared with methods of social insurance in othe On 
couatries (and some thirty other countries including British Dominion of | 
have social insurance schemes!) the British scheme, according to the Inter Hes 
national Labour Office, “‘excels in point of its unemployment insurant., “a 


embracing practically the entire employed population, including agt: die 
cultural workers, and its contributory pensions, comparatively adequatt 











; ae Co 
as basic pensions, and granted after a comparatively short qualifying perm > 
'See The Beveridge Report, Appendix F. Or; 
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at comparatively small cost to insured person or employer’. On the 
other hand, the provision it makes for medical treatment is inferior to that 
existing in other countries, its maternity benefit is very small, and it leaves 


a the cost of funerals to be covered by voluntary insurance. It has been 
criticized on the ground that it marks off wage-carners from other sociai 
classes as a proletariat, propertyless and in consequence dependent on the 

erido: State for financial detence against the misfortunes of life. Growing up 

ent i as it has in piecemeal fashion, it contains many anomalies, and its adminis- 
wort tration is divided, in a way that is both uneconomical and confusing to 
nei its beneficiaries, between various disconnected administrative organs. 

: oh The difficulties which have arisen from time to time in connection 


. th with the working of unemployment insurance and of assistance to those 
t ob whose unemployment benefit became exhausted are well known; but the 
neve} question of revising and reconstituting the whole system of social insurance 
publi Was brought to a head by the anomalies arising under National Health 
ess oi Insurance, an account of which was presented to the Minister of Health 
de | and the Secretary of State for Scotland by a deputation from the General 
) wen? Council of the Trades Union Congress in February 1941.' | After describing 
vrar| the main weaknesses of N.H.I. at present, the deputation said: 
dies ‘ anita ee ' , 
From the insured person's point of view the problem is how to provide an income 
: f I | ; se, : 
_— when he loses his wages, and at present that central fact is dealt with by a whole lot of 
Nn fof schemes purporting to deal with the same problem, but each providing a different kind 
Thit oftemedy. The method of application and administration is different in each case. The 
tules to be observed are very different. ‘The methods of appealing against decisions 
have practically no resemblance to each other. The whole thing is in fact completely 
iposech bewildering, and even Social Insurance experts are at a loss to understand the ramifica- 
eouk tions of the various schemes 
> 


und 1 


€ firs 


Itwent on to ask the Ministry of }lealth to take the lead in an examination 
of the whole position and to have plans produced for a properly balanced 
". — scheme of social services and insurance. 


a In May 1941 the Minister of Health told the House of Commons that 
~~ the Government were setting up an interdepartmental committee ‘‘to under- 
hak take, with special reference to the inter-relation of the schemes, a survey 
pai of the existing national schemes of sccial insurance and allied services, 


thin including workmen's compensation, and to make recommendations’. The 
reer constitution of this committee and the appointment of Sir William Beveridge 
othe | 2S tts chairman were announced in the House of Commons in June 1941. 
On the committee were representatives of the Home Office, the Ministry 





ron of Labour and National Service, the Ministry of Pensions, the Ministry of 
oni Health, the Treasury, the Reconstruction Secretariat, the Board of Customs 

agri and Excise, the Assistance Board, the Department of Health for Scotland, 
equi the Registry of Friendly Societies and Office of the Industrial Assurance 
aii | Commissioner, together with the Government Actuary. The co-operation 
ar rae aactatine cee a _ - cane a — 


"See laine G to Beveridge Report (in separate volume of Memoranda from 
Organizations), Paper 3. 
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of these civil servants must have been extremely valuable to Sir Willa 











Beveridge. They took part in discussions and in examination of witness) sub 
before the committee, and they served as channels through which tk mo 
various Departments of Government expressed their views on the que} jg t 
tions which arose. Being civil servants, however, they were precludd} fue 
from giving public expression to their own opinions on matters of Govern} Aft 
ment policy, such as the inquiry gave rise to, and therefore it was decide) tha 
that they should act merely as advisers to Sir William Beveridge on technicil stat 
and administrative points, without being in any way committed to the av 


views and recommendations of the Report, which is signed by the Chir} for 
man only. We have no means of knowing whether, or how far, the othe| yar 
members of the committee agreed with him. It would have been interesting] to: 
to have a minority report if there was not unanimity of opinion, but, given cos 
the constitution of the committee, this was impossible. Le’ 

The Report is dated 20 November, 1942, and is, in fact, a longish book 





tC 
crammed with facts and arguments. To master its proposals one mus a 
not merely read it but study it, line by line, and paragraph by paragraph} div 
correlating sections often separated by many pages; a task made mor} co: 
difficult by the paucity of cross-references and the absence of an alphabetical} Su 
index. One can admire Sir William’s lucid and accurate style withou} as 
being convinced that the method according to which he has arranged thf sey 
various parts of his Report is the most logical possible or the best calculateif 2s. 
to make his plan clear to the public. For a full statement of his proposal.) fin 
one has to turn to Part V (pp. 120-53). There is a rather indigestible sum} fo: 
mary of them earlier (pp. 9-11), and an excellent one by the Government} sit 


Actuary in Appendix A (pp. 173-7). Attached to the main body of the 
Report are five other Appendices, all in very small print and bristling with 
Tables. One of these is a list of the 127 Organizations and Individual 
(other than Government Departments) who submitted written or onl 
evidence to the committee. The Memoranda of 43 of these have been 
printed (sometimes in summary) in a companion volume to the main 
Report. This volume also contains (pp. 1-3) a list of the principal question 
which the committee had to consider. 

Sir William Beveridge calls his proposals a Plan tor Social Security; 
that is, for ‘‘ensuring that every citizen willing to serve according to hi 


powers has at all times an income sufficient to mect his responsibilities’ | 2 
(444). Its purpose is to abolish want after the war; its main method is | th 
compulsory social insurance; subsidiary methods are national assistance (replacing | a 
the public assistance of today) and 2o/wn/ary insurance (1.4). Social insurance | t 
(supplemented by national assistance) is intended to secure a nation } 4 
minimum of subsistence to all citizens; voluntary insurance, to enabk | 4 


them to make provision for a higher standard (302). The determination 
of the amount of money required for a subsistence income is not an ea! 
task. First of all it is necessary to decide what goods are necessary {0 


aD 


! Numbers in brackets are those of the par: iwraphs in the main body of the Re} port, 
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subsistence in Great Britain nowadays, and then to calculate their cost in 
money. In regard to the first of these two points, an outstanding difficulty 
is that of rent, which varies greatly in different places ; even the prices of 
fuel and other things are by no means the same throughout the country. 
After a long and careful discussion (197—214) the Report finally concludes 
that for its main purpose it is best to take (at least provisionally) a uniform 
standard of rent; at pre-war levels, 10s. a week for a household and 6s. 6d. 
a week for a solitary individual (215). It is admitted that this is too high 
for some, too low for others, but it is urged that the difficulty of extreme 
variations in rents is due to maldistribution of industry and population, and 
to failure to provide housing according to needs (216). As for food, the 
cost of the dietary recommended by the Technical Commission of the 
League of Nations in 1936 and 1938, as of the somewhat different one 
proposed by the British Medical Association in 1933, would be about 
135. a week for man and wife at 1938 prices, which “‘may reasonably be 
divided as 7s. for a single man and 6s. for a single woman’’. The weekly 
cost of necessary clothing is estimated at 1s. 6d. for a man or a woman. 
Subsistence expenditure on fuel, light and household sundries is reckoned 
as 4s. for a man and woman together, and 2s. 6d. each for a man or woman 
separately. A margin for inefficiency in purchasing goods is allowed at 
2.a week for man and woman together, 15. 6d. for either separately. The 
final conclusion is that at 1938 prices adults of working age need per week 
for subsistence (a) 325. for man and wife, (d) 19s. for single man, (c) 18s. for 
single woman (217-222). The subsistence income for those above working 
age at 1938 prices is estimated at 29s. 8d. for man and wife, 175. 10d. for a 
single man, and 175. 4d. for a single woman (225). For boys and girls of 
working age, presumed to be living at home, the estimate is 12s., for young 
men up to 21 16s., and for young women 155. (226). As for dependent 
children, the Report considers that at 1938 prices 7s. a week is needed, 
on the average, for the subsistence of each of a family of children ranging 
up to 15 years of age (227-8). 

But all these figures are calculated on pre-war prices, while it is fairly 
certain that after the war prices will be higher. How much higher? The 
Report somewhat optimistically assumes that they will settle at about 
25 per cent. higher than in 1938. (‘‘Prices’’ here includes rent.) Adding 
this percentage to the subsistence income just mentioned, the Report 
arrives at the conclusion that the subsistence income for man and wite 
together after the war will be gos. a week, for a single man or woman 
aged 21 and upwards 24s. a week (20s. if aged 18-20), for boys and girls 
above school age 155., and for dependent children 8s. each per week (taking 
into account the provision in kind now made for them through school 
meals and the supply of free or cheap milk) (231-2). 

These, then, are the incomes which must be available as a national 
minimum for citizens who fall into need if the Plan is to provide social 


1 


ccurity. The Beveridge proposal is that they should be secured for the 
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